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SKETCHES OF PUBLIC EDIFICES IN LONDON. 
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Tue present interest felt in the London 
Exhibition, and in all that appertains to the 
great metropolis, has induced us to procure 
for our readers views of many of the note- 
worthy objects which arrest the visitor's 
attention in the great metropolis. 

The stranger in London is curious to 


see, among the wonders, the residences of | 
the most prominent British statesmen; we 
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visitor. It is not remarkable for its archi- 
tecture, but is massive, and conveys an idea 
of English comfort. 

Many works of art of high importance 
decorate this mansion in the various apart- 
ments, the principal of which is a magnifi- 
cent saloon, occupying the entire western 
side. On the walls are hung many of the 
finest pictures; and it is in this room the 


have therefore opened our gallery with aj| grand annual banquet is given by his Grace, 


view of Apsley House, the town home of | 


the Duke of Wellington. Being in the im- 


mediate neighborhood of the Fair, it neces- 
sarily passes before the eye of nearly every | 
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on June 18, the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, to the principal officers of the 
army who fought on the occasion. 

In the inner hall stands the colossal statue 
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of Napoleon, by Canova. The figure is 
nude, holding a winged Victory in the right 
hand. On the entrance of the allied ar- 
mies into Paris, after the battle of Water- 
loo, it became a trophy of war, and was 
presented by the congregated sovereigns of 
Europe to the illustrious hero in whose 
mansion it is now placed. 

There is also a bronze copy of the monu- 
ment, by Rauch, dedicated to the veteran 
Blucher. 


SIR R 


The residence of the late Sir Robert 
Peel will prove attractive to the stranger, 
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EDIFICES IN LONDON. 


The collection of pictures is not extensive, 
but exceedingly choice; several of them 
were presented to the duke by the King 
of Spain, after their recovery from the bag- 
gage of Joseph Bonaparte, captured at Vit- 
toria. The greatest gem is considered to 
be Christ’s Agony in the Garden, by Cor- 
reggio. It is a small picture which has al- 
ways borne the highest reputation, and 
was for a long time in the Royal Palace 
|of Madrid. 
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gallery of paintings. It is situated near 
the river, and in the immediate neighbor- 


not only for its associations, but for its choice ' hood of the Houses of Parliament. 
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THE MANSION OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


The mansion of Samuel Rogers, the poet- | collection of paintings and statuary, though 
banker, is an object of interest, not only to | not very large, is certainly among the most 
those eager to see the homes of literary | choice of all the private collections in 
men, but to the connoisseur in art. His | London. 





STAFFORD HOUSE. 


This magnificent house is the residence of | among the largest and most valuable of 
the Duke of Sutherland. Its gallery is| London. A grand staircase occupies a large 
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part of the central mass of the building, and 
rises to the top, receiving light from a range 
of lantern windows, divided by colossal 
caryatides which support the ceiling. What- 
ever wealth could obtain of skill and art to 
achieve the most magnificent coup-d’@il in 
the metropolis, has been here lavished with 
consummate skill. The complete surface of 
the floor and staircase is covered with scar- 
let cloth; the balustrades of the hand-rail- 
ing are of a graceful, complicated pattern, 
richly gilt. On the first landing is placed 
the marble statue of a sibyl, by Rinaldi. 
From this landing two flights of steps di- 
verge upwards to a gallery, which passes 
round three sides of the hall, and decora- 
ted with marble columns and balustrades. 
Copies, by Lorenzi, of several of Paul Vero- 
nese’s colossal pictures fill various compart- 
ments. From the base to the ceiling of this 
grand architectural feature, sculpture, carv- 
ing, gilding, and every ornament that could 
aid its magnificence, have been employed to 


complete it. 





From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal.” 


WHERE a WILL THERE'S A 


Some years since, there lived in Paris a 
very intelligent book-fancier, who, however, 
possessing more brains than cash, was con- 
stantly forced to restrain his ardent lorgings 
for the gorgeous editions of both new and 
standard works, which constantly tempted 
him on M. Gosselin’s counter. 

Lounging one morning, as usual, into these 
charmed precincts he saw displayed two 
splendid copies of Victor Hugo’s Orientales, 
the illustrations being all printed on tinted 
India paper. Almost every morning he re- 
turned to gaze with wistful eyes at these 
beauteous books: he opened them, turned 
over the pages, looked and longed, but he 
did not purchase, The price of each copy 
was fifty crowns, and our amateur could as 
easily have given the mines of Potosi as 
such a sum. 

One day, while he stood, according to cus- 
tom, admiring Les Orientales, a young lady, 
followed by an attendant, entered Gosselin’s 
shop. She was very simply dressed, but 
had an unmistakable air of elegance and 
high birth. 


SHORT NOTES. 








“I wish,” she said, “to purchase some 
new and handsomely illustrated work.” 

M. Gosselin happened at the moment to 
be engaged in giving directions to one of his 
clerks, and the book-fancier boldly answered 
in his place. 

“ Here, madame, is a beautiful publication, 
which cannot fail to please you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ A new work, by M. Victor Hugo,—Les 
Orientales ; 1 need not praise it; its beau- 
ties speak for themselves.” 

“ It is indeed a handsome book,” said the 
young lady, after having turned over the 
pages. “What is its price?’ 

“ One hundred crowns.” 

“T will take it: have the kindness to 
give it to my servant.” 

And, taking out her purse, she laid the 
sum demanded on the counter, and bowing 
gracefully to the master of the establish- 
ment and his impromptu assistant, went 
away. 

This lady was the Princess Marie of Or- 
leans, whose youth and loveliness were, 
alas! so soon destined to wither in the 
grave. 

“ Really, my good friend ;” said M. Gosse- 
lin, you are a capital man of business! You 
would make your fortune as a bookseller ! 
How coolly you demanded and received 
double the right price for the book !” 

“ Ma foi! my dear fellow,” replied the 
amateur, “your fwo copies were worth a 
hundred crowns. Here is the money, I have 
sold one, and will now take home the other.” 

This he did in triumph; and the second 
splendid copy of Les Orientales still adorns 
his library. 





Tuere is no sympathy in England so uni- 
versally felt, so largely expressed, as for a 
person who is likely to catch cold. 

Wuew a person loses his reputation, the 
very last place where he goes to look for it 
is the place where he has lost it. 


No gift so fatal as that of singing. The 
principal question asked, upon insuring a 
man’s life, should be, “Do you sing a good 
song ?” 

Many of us are led by our vices, but a 
great many more of us follow them without 
any leading at all. 








A SHORT TRIP INTO BOSNIA. 


From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


A SHORT TRIP INTO BOSNIA. 


Bosnia has, for a long time, been the most 
unsettled part of the Turkish empire. In- 
habited as it is by a majority of Greek 
Christian serfs, and a minority of the most 
arrogant and violent Moslemin, the war of 
oppression has been carried on ever since 
the former was called into a disputed politi- 
cal existence, by the decrees of the late 
reforming Sultans. Since that time, the 
immunities granted to the Rajahs were 
contested by the Turkish gentry, and petty 
insurrections of the Rajahs against their 
oppressors, or of the Moslemin chiefs against 
the Sultan's authority, have unceasingly 
disturbed the peace of the East, and courted 


the interference of meddling neighbors. | 


The disaffection and confusion of conflicting 
interests in the Bosna Vilajet, has become 
proverbial amongst the Turks. It has de- 
fied the cunning of their diplomatists and 
the courage of their generals. The last 
Vizirs, in particular, were mere tools in the 
hands of the reactionary Bosnian aristocracy ; 
but when it was found that the Porte in- 
sisted on extending its liberal reforms to the 
Bosnian Rajahs, the chiefs of the province 
rose in arms, by the connivance, and all but 
the protection, of the Sultan’s lieutenant. 
Ali Redir, a Bosnian landholder, is the most 
active and talented among the insurgents ; 
and, thanks for his intrigues, the cities, and 
among them Pridor and Banjaluka, declared 
for the insurrection, Attacked by the Sul- 
tan’s general, Omar Pasha, the Bosnian 
chief has suffered severe defeats ; and there 
is a likelihood of his being put hors de com- 
bat for a time, but they have been tempo- 


rary. Other chiefs have started up, and at | 


the time we write, the insurgents are again 


in arms. It was about the commencement | 


of the struggle that our trip took place. 
The night was dark, and not too calm, 
Staniza, an old, unbaptized, obstinate Ser- 
vian, who had brought me to the very borders 
of the Turkish frontier, sat with me by the 
fire, while Richard, my friend and travelling 
companion, slept on a bed of straw by our 
side. The storm, which shook the light 
Servian cottage in which we sat, blew into 
Bosnia ; it was but natural that our conver- 
sation should follow it. 
great, and so was Staniza’s desire to recount 


My curiosity was | 
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| the wonders of the country “on the other 
side ;” and while I questioned him, and 
while he talked, he smoked his pipe with 
that concentrated gravity which marks a 
true believer; he said, at length, “ Would 
you like to go across ?” 

“I should; but I have no money.” 

“True! Your Swabian* bits of paper— 
your notes—are of no use when you leave 
these territories.” 

* How can I then go to Sarajewo ?” 

“Have you not a friend on the other 
side ?” 

“ Ahmed Beg ?” 

“Yes; that’s the man! He will lend 
you silver. I will find you in horses and 
food.” 

When Richard awoke, I recounted our 
project; and after some persuasion he con- 
sented to accompany us. Staniza brought 
three horses, and various good-sized pack- 
ages. We mounted, and set off in high 
spirits, although without passport or money. 

A short ride brought us to Ahmed Beg’s 
village, where we were received by a large 
party of dogs, which escorted us, yelling and 
barking, to my friend’s house. Some boys, 
who were playing at the door, raised a 
shout which effectually scared the dogs; 
but they, in their turn, surrounded us, yell- 
ing, and laughing, and expressing by unmis- 
takable signs their astonishment and disgust 
at the spectacles which adorned my face. 
Staniza collared one of the shrieking imps, 
and asked for Ahmed Beg. 

“ He is gone to Bijelastjena,” said the boy, 
sullenly. 

This was bad news; for we looked to 
Ahmed Beg for every thing we wanted—for 
protection, advice, and money. Staniza, 
however, seemed by no means inclined to 
| sympathize with our despondency. “ When 
did Ahmed go?” said he. 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ And when will he come back ?” 

“ This evening.” 

“T thought as much,” said Staniza ; “ for 
Bijelastjena is hardly more than half a day’s 
ride from this place.” 

We dismounted, and introduced our horses 
| into Ahmed Beg’s Konak, or house, where 
| we found half-a-dozen men and women 








* In Servia and Bosnia every thing Austrian is 
known as Swabian. 
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servants and others, walking and sitting | 
about. None of them spoke to us. They | 
neither welcomed us, nor did they conde- 
scend to ask where we came from, and on | 
what business? At length the urchin to 
whom we had spoken before made his ap- 
pearance, and told us to tie the horses to a 
post, and take a seat in Ahmed Beg’s parlor. 
He led the way into a dark apartment, 
lighted the fire on the hearth-stone, and a | 
torch of fir-wood in the centre of the room; 
and having performed these domestic func- 
tions, he retired, silent as a dumb-waiter. 

We were now at leisure to examine the 
place. The room was clean and airy. It 
had an old discolored piece of carpet by 
way of hearth-rug, anda heap of clean straw 
and blankets in a corner. A small cask of 
exquisite tobacco, and a choice collection of 
chibuks, or pipes, completed the list of the 
rest of the furniture. 

“This air of Bosnia,” said I, “has Turki- | 
fied us. Here we sit staring and moping, | 
and why? We are not prisoners, surely, 
and if it so pleases us, we can go back.” 

“Tsay, Swaby,” said Staniza, “ methinks | 
thou art afraid.” 

“ Afraid !” cried Richard, to whom this 
soft impeachment was applied, “what is | 
there to be afraid of ?” 

“Never mind, dragi, (my dear,) I know | 
you. You are bold-spoken, but—” 

“The Swabcad is not a nation of cowards,” | 
said I to Staniza, “and my friend is less | 
afraid than disgusted. The Swabe travel | 
with great comfort, and—” 

“I know all about it, Doctor. They have } 
coaches and plenty of money.” | 





“ Justso. Now we have no coaches and 


no money.” Staniza nodded. In another | 


moment Ahmed Beg entered with a hearty | 
Selamun aleikiimiin, His presence changed | 


INTO BOSNIA. 


up to us, and, with a kind nod, be handed 
me a large bag. 

“ Here,” he said “is your money, It’s the 
whole of a Kesa,* and here is a Teskera,+ if 
you should stand in need of it.” 

I gave him my best thanks, and asked 
when he would require me to return the 
money. 

“If it were mine own,” replied Ahmed 
Beg, “I would say, give it back when most 
convenient. But I have just borrowed it 
from my neighbor, Sefir-Aga, and he will 
want it in autumn.” 

T held out my hand. He took it, and the 
affair was concluded in the true Turkish 
manner, without bond, or indeed a single 
scratch of the pen. 

We had breakfast, and a deal of informa 
tion and advice. Thus prepared for the 
journey, we took leave of our host, and, with 


| a large crowd of little Turks yelling and 


shouting at our heels, we proceeded in the 
direction of Jasenica. 

We passed over a forest-covered plain, 
broken here and there by fine meadows and 
fields of maize. Hares and rabbits crossed 
our road; the bushes were alive. The air 
was so pure, and the greenwood so fresh, 
melodious, and merry, that, recollecting the 


| nursery tales of Turks and Pagans, and their 


doings, I could not, for the life of me, believe 
that we were really and truly on Turkish 
ground. Besides, we saw no human biped 
who might have recalled me to a sense of 
my situation. After a hard ride of six hours, 
we crossed the Irna, a small river, but full 
of falls and rapids; on the opposite bank 
we dismounted, and turned the horses away 
to graze in the forest. A gigantic oak was 
selected as the most convenient place for 
our bivouac, and Stauiza produced our pro- 
visions from the gaudy-colored Bisago. A 


the aspect of the place. Coffee was brought capital cateret he proved himself to be, this 


in, We sat and smoked the most precious | unchristened Staniza. There was a ham, a 
tobacco, and drank solid hot mokka from the | lamb, roasted whole, a large cake, and a 


smallest cups imaginable. While we smoked | eutwra filled with black Dalmatian wine. A 


and drank, we were grave, thoughtful, and | 
silent, in the true Oriental fashion. | 

At length I spoke. I informed Ahmed | 
Beg of our intentions, and asked him for 
funds. He said neither yes nor no; but told | 
us of his journey to Bijelastjena, where he | 
had transacted some business with the 
Kadija. 


Early inthe morning Ahmed Beg stepped | 


six hours’ ride over Turkish plains and 
through forests, and the fresh, racy spring 
air, is the very thing to prepare one for such 
a repast. We enjoyed our pic-nic amazingly. 
We ate, and joked, and drank, until, sud- 
denly turning round, I remarked a Turk 
a down at oA elbow. I stared at 


* Purse, + Passport. 
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the new-comer, who scarcely returned the | “Did he give you a Teskera?” 
compliment, He smoked his pipe with ex- This question was uttered with peculiar 
emplary gravity ; until, noticing the remains | emphasis, and accompanied by a very searcb- 
of our dinner, he dropped his chibuk, drew ing glance. 
his knife, and coolly helped himself to Bi sun He did,” said Staniza. “Shall I show 
slice of roast lamb. | thee the Teskera ?” 
“ Do you like it, komiga ?”—that istosay,| “Hm! No! Ahmed Beg is of our party. 
neighbor—said I. Why should I see it ?” 
“Your bread is good.” | “Show it him!” said Staniza ; and I pro- 
“Take another piece, then.” | duced the paper, with its crabbed Turkish 
He took another piece, and another ; and, | characters, 
having finished his repast, he said“ Horala!”| “It is well!” said the Turk. “I will 
—thanks. | go with you to Jasenica; I can confide in 
There was a lengthened pause. Question you.” 
and answer is, indeed, essential in Turkish “ Where is thy horse ?” 
conversational etiquette. | “Jt isat home. Your way lies past my 
“Whither are you going ?” said our new | Konak.” 
friend, at length. | Saying which he rose and disappeared in 
“To Jasenica. | the forest. 
“Hm !” | He has confidence in us,” said I, “ but I 
There was another long pause. | am not quite sure whether we can return 
“ You cannot reach it this day. It is late | him the compliment.” 
now, and there is no moonlight,’ | “ Sveta ti Vjera, covjece !” replied Staniza. 
“Hm! This is bad.” |“ Why should not one man be trusted by 
“Hm !” | three? Think you a Turk has two tongues 
Another pause. | in one mouth like a Swaba? Are we not 
“ Have you met men who were journeying armed? Whom J trust, you may surely 
towards Krupa?” | confide in. Saddle your horses and let us 
“No!” | be gone !” 
“Hm !” We proceeded on our road, and were soon 
In this instance there was a remarkably | afterwards overtaken by Jusuf. Staniza and 
long pause. Richard led the way, and I followed with 
“ Ele Jusuf !” said Staniza at last, “ me- | Jusuf, partly for the purpose of watching; 
thinks you are going to Krupa !” him, and partly because my horse, on which 
“ No, Stara lisice,” (old fox,) replied Jusuf, | Staniza had been pleased to pack all our 
“for once you are in the wrong. I saw you, | luggage, seemed almost unequal to the 
and came down from my Konak.” double burden, Neither of the party spoke 
Staniza laughed. for some hours, All of a sudden—bang! 
“You honor us much?!” said he. “I did | went the report of a musket, and close to 
not think you would stir for our sakes,” my side too, Staniza taking a pistol from 
Jusuf smiled. his belt, turned upon the Turk; who, as I 
“ Listen, old giour!” said he, “ wilt thou | now saw, had dismounted, and discharged 
swear on thy book to give an honest answer | his piece at an enormous eagle, which sat on 
to an honest question ?” a tree by the road-side. He had evidently 
“ Boga mi !—my answer shall be as honest | hit it, for the feathers were flying about. 
as thy question.” Seeing this Staniza fired at the bird, which 
“Evala!” said the Turk. “Tell me from | came down with a plaintive ery, flapping 
whence did you come this day.” the ground with its enormous wings in so 
“From Jarak.” ‘ furious a manner, that Staniza and Jusuf 
“Hm !—Did you see Ahmed Beg ?” thought it proper to keep at a respectful 
“ We slept in his house.” distance. But Richard, a keen sportsman, 
“Hm !” intended evidently to deal with the eagle as 
“Did he give you orders for the Capitan | he would have done with a partridge, or 
of Jasenica ¢” black cock. He stooped to take it up, but 
*No!” the very next moment he measured his 
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length on the ground. The eagle had hit 
him in the face. 

“ Ludi Kriste!” (Stupid Christian !) said 
Jusuf to my discomfited friend. “I was not 
afraid ; and now thou knowest why I stood 
aloof from the bird.” 

The wounded eagle had meanwhile breath- 
ed its last. Jusuf and Staniza plucked the 
largest feathers, and fastened them to their 
bridles. 

“Do you know, Ture,” said Staniza, 
“whom I thought of shooting with my 
pistol ?” 

“T saw it,” said the Turk. 

“The eagle’s feathers which flew about 
my face, saved you. Had it not been for 
them, even your Prophet would not have 
saved your life.” 

The Turk was silent. 

* Didst thou mistake it for a signal ¢" said 
he, after a while. 

“T did.” 

“Ludi Lucko,” said Jusuf with great 
scorn. “ Dost think me a Christian ?” 

“ Never mind, Ture, don’t I know you?” 

And we moved on, until the darkness of 
the night, and the dense impenetrable under- 
wood in our way, convinced us of the use- 
lessness of our effort to reach Jasenica in 
So we stopped 


the course of that night. 
and looked out for a resting-place in the 
forest. 


Staniza secured the horses, and Jusuf 
lighted a fire, round which we squatted, 
smoking and dispatching the remains of 
our dinner, The evening passed very much 
as an evening in the woods may be expected 
to pass, whether it be in Pagan countries or 
in Christendom, and as the night grew dark 
and the fire burned with a low and flick- 
ering flame, the chibuks dropped from 
their mouths, and leaning our heads on 
our knees, we were fast in meditation—or 
sleep. 

The neighing of our horses roused us. I 
took my pistols, and Richard, with all the 
headstrongness of somnolency, insisted on 
being told what was the matter! Staniza, 
too, got up. 

“Thear the sound of hoofs!” said he. 

“Be quiet! They will be down upon us 
in a minute.” 

He wasright. Almost immediately after- 
wards we were surrounded by a troop of 
armed horsemen. 
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“ What are you doing here ?” said a young 
Turk, in the Padisha’s coat. 

“We are on our road to Jasenica,” replied 
Jusuf dogmatically, “and it is here we pass 
the night.” 

At this juncture another Turk joined the 
conversation. 

“ Ah!” said he, “this is Staniza, the old 
fox. Tell us, why didst thou creep from thy 
cave {” 

“ Did you not hear it #” said Staniza. “ We 
are going to Jasenica. It’s nothing to you, 
I hope.” 

“ And who are these fellows?” said the 
young soldier, with a significant look at 
Richard and myself. 

“They are men, just the same as you and 
I,” replied Staniza. 

“Take care, old fellow! I will make you 
howl for your impertinence.” 

“You threaten because you fear !” 

Saying which, Staniza grasped the handle 
of his handjar. 

Some of the new-comers had, meanwhile, 
dismounted. They interfered. 

“Leave him alone, Mehmed,” said they. 
“ We know old Staniza ; he is one of ours.” 

Their conciliatory efforts produced a tem- 
porary suspension of hostilities. A fresh 
supply of dry wood was thrown on the fire, 
and the Turks squatted round it. The 
chibuks were lighted. 

“What is your business in Jasenica?” 
asked one of the horsemen after a long 
pause. 

“We are going to Sarajevo.” 

“Hm! Have you a Teskera !” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Show it.” 

The paper was produced, and carefully 
examined by the young officer, who did not, 
however, appear much edified by its contents. 
At length he said :— 

“This will not help you on. It is not 
from the Porte, it is the Teskera of the in- 
surgents.” 

All the Turks started to their feet. 

“What!” cried they, “are these rogues of 
the insurgents’ eamp !” 

“ Ludi covjece! You fool!” shouted Sta- 
niza in his turn. “ Is not this Teskera signed 
by Ahmed Beg, of Jarak ¢ And was Ahmed 
Beg ever known to stand by the insurgents ?” 

“ Who is Ahmed Beg ¢” said the officer. 

“It is he who, sume days ago, gained 
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Bijelastjena for our party. It was he who 
expelled the old Disjdar from Vranograc.” 

“Hm! But who knows whether it was 
he who signed this Teskera?” said the 
officer. 

“Ama!” cried all the Turks, “thou art 
right, who knows whether Ahmed Beg ever 
saw this Teskera ?” 

“So be it! Who knows whether these 
rogues did not mean to impose upon us ¢” 

“ Ama! who knows it !” 

Upon this the officer whispered to his 
neighbor, and the latter nodded his head. 

“Yes!” said the fellow, “they want to 
impose upon us !” 


“Ama! so they do,” roared the whole of 


the troop in chorus. 

One of the captors had long fixed an in- 
tent and earnest gaze upon my friend’s 
watch-guard. He now stretched out his 
hand, and coolly helped himself to Richard’s 
watch and chain. 

“Ah!” said the officer. “That's it, is 
it? They are Swabe and spies. Seize 
them !” 

“They are Swabe |” 

“ Let us seize them !” 

“ What can they want ?” 

“Down with the dogs !” 

And in an instant we were overpowered 
and disarmed. Resistance was quite out of 
the question, for we were three against 
seventeen. 

“Let them go!” said Jusuf. “They are 
indeed Swabe, but they are peaceable men, 
and never did you any harm.” 

“They are Swabe. What an enormity! 
What can they want here ?” 

“ Mussa !” said Staniza, addressing one of 
the Turks. “I know you well enough, and 
you know that Iam quite as good a Turk 
as you are,” 

“Is he a Turk ?” 

“Ama! I have known him these many 
years ; he is,” replied Mussa. 

“So much the worse for him,” said the 
officer. 
he shall suffer for it.” 

“ Ama, let him suffer for it; why should 
he not? Let us take him to Jasenica, and 
let the Capitan deal with him as he pleases.” 

“Jok, by no means!” said the officer. 
“Jok, tie him up on the spot.” 

Staniza remained calm and collected. He 
knew the men he had to deal with. Protests, 


“He is one of the insurgents, and | 
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threats, prayers, and entreaties were alike 
lost upon them. 

“Very well,” said he; “tieme up. I die 
because such is my fate. But let my friends 
go their ways.” 

“ Never mind them,” said Mehmed. “I'll 
hang them by thy side.” 

This was not a comfortable assurance. 
The Turks were serious and determined; 
they wanted our money. And this desire 
of theirs seemed to seal our doom. Still I 
tried to imitate Staniza’s equanimity. I 
looked at him. 

“Let me say a word to that little Swaba,” 
said Staniza to the Turk who held him, 
and coming up to me, he asked me to 
| purchase my own life and Richard’s from 
the Turks. As for himself, he said, it was 
| his doom, he was prepared to die. The old 
man’s generosity touched me to the heart, 
and with something like a choking sensation 
in my throat, I said I would do my best. 

I went up to the officer. 

“Listen, Turk! We have some money 
with us. Let us go away, and it is yours.” 

“Hm!” 

“T will give you all we have—the mo- 
ney and the watches. Do you understand 
me ¢” 

“Hm!” How much have you got ?” 

“Thardly know. But you shall have it 
all as a ransom for us four.” 

“T believe you. But why shouldst thou 
give me what is mine already ?” 

“T see!” said I. “ Your right is as good 
as any other robber’s. Take it, and let us 

“No, I cannot do that.” 

“Evalah! then take me to Jasenica.” 

“ Why to Jasenica ?” 

“ Because there I can give you ten purses 
more, which I lent to Captain Sulejman 
Effendi, when he was at the Rastell, and—” 

“ Listen, old man !” said the officer, ad- 
dressing Staniza, “ What man is this Swa- 
bo ?” 

“ A Doctur.” 
| “A Docturt 
' all the Turks. 
“ Ama !” said the officer, who had already 
“Let 








We want a Doctur !” cried 


| become enamored of the ten purses. 


| us give the dog his life and take him with 


” 


j us. 
or I'll go,” said I,“ wherever you like ; but 
| my friends must go along with me.” 
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The officer threw a quick glance at bis 
men. His cupidity bad now fairly over- 
come his discretion. 

“Hm! Why should it matter?” said he, 
“We are not afraid of four men.” 

“ Evalah! we fear them not!” 

“ Well !—we take these four men to Ja- | 
senica,” } 

Staniza and I lighted our pipes, and the 
officers rifled all our pockets. Day was 
just breaking when the troops formed, and 
we, surrounded by our captors, proceeded 
on our way to Jasenica. 

“Tf the captain hears of this night’s pro- 
ceedings, know,” said the officer, showing 
me his pistols, “that all the Sultan’s trea- 
sures shall not avail to redeem thy life. 
Dost thou understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly !” said I. 


We reached Jasenica early in the after- 
noon, and were somewhat displeased with 
its appearance. To speak plainly, the place 
is an abomination of filth and misery ; and 
the fortress, or castellated hovel, which 
bears that pompous title, has the wretched 
tumble-down appearance which struck me 
as the chief characteristic of all Bosnian 
architecture. With the exception of those 
eternal dogs, which haunt all Turkish places, 
there was not a single living being visible 
in the one street of the city. We were 
taken to the captain’s Kula, and my honest 
friend, the officer, dismounted and entered 
it. I was afflicted with an uncomfortable 
sensation, when I thought of the Capitan, 
Sulejman Effendi, whom I had never seen, 
though I had heard his name mentioned ; 
and to whom I had never lent, and much 
less given, those ten purses, the offer of 
which had saved my life. Saved it? A 
fine saving indeed! In a few moments 
Mehmed must learn that [ had imposed 
upon his credulity ; and he— 

“May the Lord have mercy upon us !” 
ejaculated I, as Mehmed reappeared with 
the blackest looks imaginable, even for a 
Turk. 

“Confound you, Swaba!” said he. “ Su- 
lejman Effendi is gone to Pridor. He went 
yesterday !” 

“Hm! did I send him ?” said I, breathing 
more freely. 

He collared me, and dragged me up the 
steep stairs, Jusuf, Staniza, and Richard | 
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were left to follow, without his kind assist- 
ance, 

The Bimbasha, who officiated in the Capi- 
tan’s absence, sat in the centre of the room, 
on his. crossed legs, smoking. He was a 
gloomy-looking old man; and his eyes, as 
they fed on us, expressed vexation and dis- 
trust. 

“ What crime have they committed ?” said 
he at last, looking at the officer. 

“None, sir,” said I; “none whatever. We 
were on our road to Sarajewo, and last 
night, in the forest, these people came and 
offered—” 

Here honest Mehmed interrupted me. 

“We captured them because they are of 
the Insurgent party !” 

“Mashallah!” cried I; “this is not true. 


| Have I not a Teskera from Ahmed Beg !— 


and did not Ahmed Beg expel the Dijdar of 
Vranograc from Bijelastjena ?” 

“Show me the Teskera!” said the Bim- 
basha. I handed it to him, and he examined 
it carefully. 

“Tt is our own Teskera!” said he. 
them go! Peace be with them !” 

Mehmed looked daggers at me, but I 
defied him: and, turning to the Bimbasha, | 
thanked him, in Turkish, having at once 
understood, from his peculiar accent, that he 
was not Bosnian born. The sounds of his 
own language caused him to brighten up, 
and he called for coffee and chibuks. 

“Valah!” said he. “ This is the first 
time I hear Turkish froma Swaba. Who 
could have thought it!” 

“Valah!” replied I, with rather a strong 
tinge of conceit, “ I understand Turkish and 
Arabic.” 

“Can you read the Citab?”* 

“ Certainly.” 

He mused for a time; and then, as if 
struck with a very bright idea, started up, 
and ordered one of the soldiers to run for the 
Hodza, or teacher. “ Tell him,” added he, 
“to bring the Book.” 

It was not long before the Hodza made his 
appearance. He stooped low before the 
Bimbasha. 

“Ama!” said that potentate; “hand the 
Book to the little giour ; he will sing to us.” 

The pious man, looking at me with a 
curious mixture of hatred, scorn, and envy, 


« Let 


* That is to say, the Coran. 
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protested that no unbeliever dared to touch ; dashing, at a mad gallop, down the single 
the sacred volume. But the Bimbasha in- | street of the famous city of Jasenica. 
sisted on the Book being given into my| “Allah kiivvet versiin!—May the Lord 
hands ; “ For,” said he, “ you must show me | give us strength!"—prayed Jusuf, as he 
how you can sing the Citab.” | spurred his lean horse in advance of the 
I submitted to my fate, and opening the | fugitive party. Avretreat is the severest 
Book after I had duly applied my lips to it, | trial of human courage; and ours, I grieve 
I fell to singing the “ Bismillah errahman | to say, was found signally wanting. Each 
errahim,” in pure orthodox Turkish fashion. | of us urged the others on by the furious 
It so happened that I had lighted on a speed into which he lashed his own horse, 
chapter, which I had read over and over and in this manner, panting, foaming, and 
again in the course of my Arabic studies; | all but exhausted, we reached Jusuf's house 
and I, consequently, acquitted myself to at nightfall. Early next morning, we pro- 
perfection. The old Turk was amused, and | ceeded to Jarak, and recounted our adven- 
the Hodza admitted that my singing was as | tures and sufferings to the patient ears of 


good as that of the truest believer. 

“T wish that little giour would embrace 
the true faith!” said the Bimbasha; “I 
would gladly keep him here as Hekim 
Effendi !” and turning full upon me, he said, 


in a louder but a most alarmingly insinua- | 


| Ahmed Beg. 

| “It is what I expected,” said he. “But I 
| thought you had considered the danger, and 
| as my advice was not asked for, I did not 
| give it.” 

Thus terminated my first and last trip 





ting tone : 

“ Art thou a horseman /” 

“ Yes!” 

“ And a smoker of chibuks and a drinker 
of coffee ¢” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Behold, these shall be thy labors. Stay 
with me! Thou shalt live in my own kula, 
eat at ray Masrer’s table, and ride about 
with me. Thou shalt have plenty of money 
and horses; and if thy heart be set upon 
wedlock, thou mayest marry girls as many 
as thou pleasest. What canst thou want 
more ?” 

I listened with astonishment to this ora- 
tion—for so it was for a Turk—and, in 
reply, begged to decline the Bimbasha’s 


| into Bosnia. 


We copy the following piquant sketch from 
an old number of the New Monthly 
Magazine. Its authorship is ascribed to 
Butwer Lytron :— 
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“*——Il’ll print it, 
And shame the rogues.”—Pors. 

My friend Fosbrook,—Dick Fosbrook,— 
| for the abbreviation which his good-fellow- 
ship had won for him at Westminster and 
| Cambridge did not desert him upon his 
|entrance into the real man-and-woman 
generous offer with my warmest thanks, | world of society—was a very excellent 
adding :—* I have a house and a wife in my personage. He was something more sub- 
own country, nor must I leave them behind; | stantial than a mere “ good fellow ;” he was 
and I acknowledge no master except God | \a well-informed, sensible man, with more 
and his law.” | originality of talent than a reserved disposi- 
“Hm !—I understand you: you would be | tion permitted to rise to the surface. His 
your own master. Such things may be in | shyness at length took refuge behind a title- 
your own country; but here,” added the page; that which he found no courage to 
Bimbasha energetically—* here there is no | Say, he resolved to write. “Some sin, his 
master except me and the Sultan.” | parents’ or his own,” indeed, bad dipped him 
All the Turks in the room crossed their in ink very early in life; his infant elegy 
arms and bowed, while we thought it time | upon his mother’s favorite tabby had been 
to make our adieux. Mehmed and our es- wept over by every maiden aunt of the 
cort seemed inclined to see us off, but a | house of Fosbrook; his translations had 
peremptory order from the Bimbasha kept | been applauded by Busby ; his prize-poems 
them back. | had been printed at Cambridge; he had 
In another moment we were on horseback, lodged in the same house with Lord Byron; 
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his grandmother was a Hayley ; his bankers, 
Rogers, Towgood, and Co. Such a concat- 
enation of impulses was irresistible, and 
Dick Fosbrook became an author! One 
fatal and highly unpoetical stumble befell 
him upon the very brink of Helicon. He 
married !—neither a muse, nor a Madame 
Dacier ; but a very pretty girl,—reasonably 
rich, and unreasonably silly ;—a professional 
alliance, however, for she was the daughter 
of a master in Chancery, and was already 
at the bar. 

The duties of his legal vocation did not 
at present interfere with his homage to the 
Nine; or, as his wife persisted in calling 
them, the foolish virgins. He wrote, he 
published, and wrote and published again ; 
and if “the learned world said nothing to 
his paradoxes,” he was equally taciturn as 
to the amount of the printer’s bill, which he 
annually pocketed with a genuine Christmas 
groan! He flattered himself be wrote for 
immortality ; that post-obit bond, the dis- 
honoring of which falls so lightly on our 
feelings |—and his wife and her relations, 
who regarded authorship as a lawless and 
cabalistic calling, inimical to the interests of 
church and state, and an increasing family, 
exulted in the premature deaths which un- 
failingly awaited his literary progeny. I 
dined with him once or twice at this period 
of his domestic felicity and public misfor- 
tunes, and I never beheld a happier or more 
contented man ; he laughed at my bad jokes 
upon withered laurels, and Lethe, and the 
stream of Time; he told me that the indul- 
gent public was a dunce, “sans ears; sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans every thing ;” while 
his wife, half aside, whispered to me that 
the ingratitude of this senseless dunce had 
nearly alienated his mind from his former 
unprofitable studies. 

“ Sur ces entrefaites,” my own equally prof- 
itless pursuits led me to the Continent ; and 
in the course of the three years I was vaga- 
bondizing through Italy, an incidental para- 
graph in Galignani’s Journal bore honorable 
mention of “Mr. Fosbrook, the popular au- 
thor!” “ Poor Dick!” said I, involuntarily, 
“no relation of thine, I fear !” 

Yet ‘twas the same,—the very Dick I 
knew! One of his least meritorious works 
had made what is called a hit; he was now 
the “ darling of the Muses ;” and what is 
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literary ephemera, basking in the transient 
sunshine of modern fame. 

Soon afterwards I landed at Dover, and 
after the due proportion of wrangling at the 
custom-house, and grumbling at the divers 
installments of tough beef-steaks and muddy 
wine, wherewith Messrs. Wright defy the 
patience of the returning exile, I arrived in 
town,—heard the muffin-bell once more— 
that 





“ Squilla di lontano 
Che paja ’l giorno pianger che si muore !” 


and deposited myself and my yellow valet, 
Gioacchino, in an hotel in Brook-street. The 
next day I wandered to my old club, which 
was grown as fine and uncomfortable as 
“ Ninette a la cour;” heard my contempo- 
raries observe, as they glanced towards a 
mirror, that I was miserably altered; lost 
my way in a wilderness of new streets, and 
my footing in a plunge through the puddles 
of a Macadamized square ; and just as I was 
recovering my equilibrium of body, if not of 
temper, I perceived a lank, rueful visage, 
gazing sympathizingly upon my mischance. 
"Twas a strangely familiar face,—'twas Fos- 
brook’s; not Dick’s, but the “ popular au- 
thor’s |” 

His dolorous physiognomy expanded into 
smiles on this unexpected recognition. He 
took my arm, and my way onwards, and we 
turned literally and figuratively to the pas- 
sages of our youth, till he almost became 
Dick again by the force of reminiscence. 
Nay! had it not been for the deferential 
salutation of two wise men, two very learned 
pundits, and the raised hats of a bustling 
Westminster-ward member or two, whom 
we met scuffling down Regent-street, his 
popularity and his authorship would have 
been forgotten between us. “ Dine with me 
to-morrow,” said he at parting, “ we shall be 
alone, and can gossip over our Trinity days.” 

“With all my heart,” I answered. “ At 
five,—in Gower-street ?” 

“ No, no! at seven in Curzon-street ;” but 
the words came not trippingly from his 
tongue. 

The morrow came, and I was delighted to 
find that, among the various removes of the 
day, dear old Bond-street had not changed 
its town residence, although “almost ashamed 
to know itself;” and as I re-paraded my 


better still, of the booksellers; one of the | daily walks and ancient neighborhood, I 
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was startled by the sight of poor Fosbrook’s 
face frowning in all the panes of the print- 
shops. There, at least, he was no Dick of 
mine ; for his worthy countenance was dis- 
torted into a most cynical sneer, and he 


looked as blue and yellow as an Edinburgh | 


review. 

Rain came on, and I was driven to the 
cruel refuge of a morning visit; when, 
having excused myself from an impromptu 
dinner invitation, through my “ pre-engage- 
ment to my friend Mr: Fosbrook,”—* The 
popular author ¢”—I was amused to find that 
even to be his friend was a rising point in 
the thermometer of fashion ; and my inter- 
vention was humbly prayed to render him 
my friend’s friend too. Poor Fosbrook! I 
remember the time when I scarcely contrived 
to procure a third man to make up dummy 
whist with him ; he was considered a chart- 
ered bore, by right divine, and according to 
the most approved authorities ! 

It was, however, with a feeling nearly 
amounting to respect for his new honors, 
that I trod lightly upon the creaking step of 
my hackney-coach at the door of his new 
mansion, and was ushered by a sulky butler 
into a very literary-looking drawing-room. 
Over the marble sphinxed chimney-piece 
hung a fine portrait of its master, in oils, and 
by Lawrence! and over a buhl secretaire, 
a spirited sketch by Hayter—being the ori- 
ginal of the authorial print of the Bond-street 
windows. Poor Fosbrook! I remeraber the 
time when a paltry profile was the only 
copy of his countenance! Several proofs 
of splendid new engravings were “ ordered 
to lie on the table,” besides a few presenta- 
tion copies of the latest works of the day. 
“Are they good for any thing?” said I to 
Dick, who found me with a volume in my 
hands. 

“I really cannot take upon me to say,” he 
replied gravely, and with the air of a man 
who is afraid of committing himself. “One 
of the worst consequences of scribbling our- 
selves is, that we have no ieisure to look 
over these light productions, which are some- 
times far from unamusing.” 

“ We !"—thinks I to myself, editorial ; 
while Richard (I will never Dick him any 


more) turned to the final page of the several | 


works, and determined their length as the 
standard of their merits. 
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room—Mrsa. Fosbrook ; looking as dressy as 
the frontispiece of “ La Belle Assemblée.” 
But if her gown were couleur de rose, her 
brow was as black as Erebus; the honors 
which had made him sad, had made her 
cross. I did not care; I had never abbre- 
viated her name; so as it was the May of a 
London summer, I turned for consolation 
towards a fire bright enough to roast St. 
Lawrence. This movement necessitated a 
glance towards the card-rack, and I observed 
that its prominent features were “ At Homes” 
from L. House and D. House, and a “requests 
the honor” from the Dowager Lady C. “ Ab! 
ah!” said I to myself,“ your popular author 
is ever a diner out.” 

I trust my friend Fosbrook was an habitual 
one; or at least that he did not affect to be 
“L’Amphitryon ou lon dine.” The solid 
joint and solid pudding of St. Pancras had 
been ill-exchanged, in his menu, for the un- 
approachable filets and fricandeaux of St. 
George's ; and hot sauterne and iced Lajitte 
were abominable substitutes for the old Ma- 
deira and old port of old times, By the 
time the cloth and the lady were withdrawn, 
I was as much out of humor as Mrs. Fos- 
brook with popular authorship. To judge 
by the lowering brow of my host, his feel- 
ings were tuned to as doleful a key as my 
own. As we were ¢éte-d-téte, I ventured an 
apostrophe to the memory of the Gower- 
street port; it was a fortunate digression ; 
the butler was summoned ; the cork squeaked 
beneath the serew, and Richard was himself 
again! 

“ You have an excellent house here, Fos- 
brook !” 

“ Why, yes ;—the situation is good, and 
the distribution better; yet somehow or 
other, even in my perfection of a ‘gentle- 
man’s room,’ I always regret my Crusoe’s 
eave in Gower-street. There I was never 
interrupted by importunate idlers; my books 
ungilt and unprisoned behind the glittering 
wires of a library, came at my call; in short, 
I was able to read, and think, and write, as 
I liked.” 

“ And as others liked,” said I, courteously. 
“My return to England has discovered to 
me an old friend in the most popular author 
of the day.” 

Fosbrook literally shuddered at the word. 
“No more of that, an thou lovest me!” ex- 


A very light production now entered the | claimed he, in a tone of acute sensibility. 
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“ Keep the name for the first dog you wish 
to see hanged.” 

“Pho! pho!” said I, “the mere cant of 
affected modesty! You have won your 
laurels bravely ; do not wear them like a 
coward. They were long, it is true, in put- 
ting forth their verdant honors; but now it 
would seem as ‘ Birnam wood were come to 
Dunsinane,’” 

Fosbrook shook his head despondingly ; 
and his whole air was so completely that of 
Matthew's admirable hypochondriac, that, 
spite of myself, I burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. By good luck it proved contagious, 
and having roared and shouted “a qui mieux 
mieux,” a happy tone of confidence was im- 
mediately established between us. 

“The fact is, my dear fellow,” resumed 
Fosbrook, lowering his voice, “that I have 
led the life of a galley slave since I came to 
my title—” 

“ Title ?” 

“Of popular author! a title good for 
nothing but to expose one without redress 
to the insolence of every scribbler whose 
pen is the channel of his venom. No one 
presumes to insult a gentleman, or to tell a 
man that he is a fool; but a popular author 
is the property of the public,—‘ its goods, 
its chattels, its ox, its ass, its every thing !"— 
a culprit stuck up in the pillory of celebrity 
to be pelted by all the ragamuffins of the 
times.” 

“ And yet I can remember your eyes be- 
ing upturned towards the Temple of Fame, 
as a devotee gazes upon the sanctuary.” 

“ Ay, ay; L looked at it through a tele- 
scope : 


‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 


and the farther the better! I had not then 
assumed the ‘foolscap uniform turned up 
with ink; I had not donned the livery of 
the booksellers to ‘ fetch and carry sing song 
up and down!’ I published, it is true—but 
what then? The sin lay dormant between 
you and me and the press! I lived secure 
from criticism: not a reptile of a magazine 
deigned to tickle me with its puny antennez. 
My wife, however angry, borrowed no sar- 
casms from the leading reviews—‘I found 
not Jeffrey’s satire on her lips,—I slept the 
next -night well—was free—was happy.’ 
On the strength of my uncut pages, I passed 
for a literary man, in my own select circle ; 
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my family took me for a genius, and my 
servants for a conjuror;—but now—my 
pages and myself are cut together.” 

“My dear Dick!” said I soothingly, for 
he had really talked himself into a fit of 
irritation, “remember how often and how 
philosophically you have declared yourself 
indifferent to the award of criticism.” 

“There you have me on the hip. My 
wife's family, and all the generation of bores 
at that, my former end of the town, are con- 
stantly reminding me that it is idle to value 
public opinion, since I have often proved to 
them that the world is an overgrown booby ; 
to which I can only reply, like Benedict, 
that ‘ When I said I would die a bachelor, 
I did not think I should live to be married.’ 
When I wrote the public down an ass, [ 
little expected to become a popular author !” 

“ But after all,” I observed, “these are 
mere trivial vexations compared with the 
glories of the daily incense burnt upon your 
altars,—of the solid gains achieved by your 
exertions.” 

“T will show some of the daily incense,” 
said Fosbrook, opening his pocket-book ; 
“unfortunately it is made to be read first 
and burnt afterwards. It is a paragraph 
from a morning paper.” 

“ Lege, Dick, lege.” 

“We copy the following interesting in- 
telligence from the Newcastle Mercury. 
‘Mr. Fosbrook the popular author. We 
are happy to be the first to congratulate our 
townsmen upon the near and dear claim we 
can boast upon the parentage of this cele- 
brated man. Richard Toppletoe, formerly 
a master tailor in North Lane, but at the 
period of his decease a much respected 
member of our corporation, proves to have 
been his maternal grandfather. Many still 
surviving among us retain a lively remem- 
brance ofthe full-buckled flaxen wig and 
brocaded waistcoat of old Toppletoe ; and 
there can be little doubt that from this ec- 
centric knight of the shears, Mr. Fosbrook 
derives much of his originality of mind, his 
baptismal name, and private fortune.’ ” 

“Very provoking, certainly,” said I, per- 
ceiving that some comment was unavoidable. 

“ Till I read that cursed paragraph,” ob- 
served Fosbrook, “I had always believed 
and proclaimed myself to be of irreproach- 
able descent, and the heir of an old North- 
umberland family ; had I never become a 
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popular author, I should have remained in 
ignorance that I had a Toppletoe for my 
mother! But listen to another of these 
precious bulletins of the state of my reputa- 
tion. 

“ Bow Street. Mr. Fosbrook.—Another 
instance of the irregularities of genius came 
this morning before the attention of the 
bench. The above popular author, returning 
from a deep carouse with some brother wits, 
—some choice spirits, who appear to have 
been partial to proof spirits,—chancing to 
unite the rampart valor of Othello with the 
disastrous plight of Cassio, fell into an out- 
rageous affray with the guardians of the 
night—({‘ Guardians! I wished they would 
make her a ward in Chancery!’ ejaculated 
Dick,) and was at length victoriously lodged 
in the watch-house. Our worthy chief 
magistrate considerately gave this delicate 
case a hearing in his private room; and 
after a few pertinent (qy. im ?) observations 
to the delinquent, upon the respect due to 
public decency, even from the genus irri- 
tabile, he fined him five shillings, and dis- 
missed him with costs; judging, probably, 
that Mr. Fosbrook had already received 
poetical justice in the shape of two black 
eyes.” 

“ Very provoking,” said I again. “ And 
did you pass the night in the watch- house?” 

Not I!—I appeared before Sir Richard 
as a witness in favor of an Irish applewom- 
an, whom I had caught the parish beadle in 
the act of maltreating, by virtue of some 
street bill. Unfortunately, I was recognized 
by some dirty reporter, who doubled his 
morning’s pay by compounding this seur- 
rilous attack.” 

“ But of course you remonstrated with the 
editor ?” 

“TI did; and my very forbearing letter 
produced a second paragraph, headed ‘ Mr. 
Fosbrook, We are authorized by this 
gentleman to state that he did not appear 
before Sir Richard Birnie with two black 
eyes.” 

“ Well, well !” said I, “ these idle slanders, 
if they filch from you your good name, do 
not steal the trash from your purse. Think 
of the solid profits, my dear Dick.” 

“I do, and with regret ; for they are all 
gone. Every poor relation, (Toppletoes in 
particular,) and every literary acquaintance 
I had in the world, gave me the preference 
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of their first application for a loan, on the 
second edition of my last work; nor does 
there exist a literary institution, or an es- 
tablishment for the encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, for which my guineas have not 
been peremptorily claimed. Meanwhile, my 
law has long since left me in the lurch, and 
my father-in-law abhors me because I play 
shorts. He has persuaded my wife to send the 
boys to school, lest I should undermine their 
morals; for the old gentleman holds that 
all modern authors are atheists.” 

“ But what is become of your orthodox 
friend, the Dean of ——?” 

“We have not been on speaking terms 
these six months: he is persuaded he can 
detect my hand in the anatomization of his 
Emancipation pamphlet in the new review.” 

“ And Lorimer, our college chum ?” 

“ Has basely deserted my cause ; he goes 
about, ‘with his hand in his breeches’ 
pocket, like a crocodile, whispering that I 
have been puffed beyond my strength ; that 
I have no stamina for the tug of war, and 
shall run away, a la Goderich, at the first 
shot. All my old friends affect to suppose 
that I have risen above them; and since I 
have been noticed by half a dozen rhyming 
lords, my wife’s relations say I am grown 
fine, and have given over inviting me ; while 
Sophia, as if in retribution, will never visit 
half a mile from Russell-square,—the land 
of ancestors !—She is gone there to-night.” 

“Mrs. Fosbrook gone out!” I exclaimed. 
“Then come with me to the Opera ; we shall 
be in time for Brocard.” 

“ Willingly,—I have a silver ticket.” 

We rose from table; the butler was 
hastily summoned, and entered with a huge 
and portentous packet in either hand. Dick 
broke the seal of the largest, and read 
aloud— 

“ Albemarle-street. 

“Dear Sir—I beg to forward you the 
Number of the Review, which appear- 
ed this day, and which contains some stric- 
tures on your new work. Permit me tosay 
that I consider them highly illiberal, and 
that I have always thought the editor an 
envious little man. 

“ | have the honor to be,” 
ke, &e. de. 

“Don’t read the article, my dear Dick. 
Pray don’t. It will only make you bilious.” 

“| will not,” he replied, resolutely tossing 
it aside. “ Martin !—call a coach.” 
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“I beg your pardon, sir,” replied the 
man, presenting the other pistol—packet I 
would say,—Mr. Colburn’s printer has been 
waiting impatiently these two hours. He 
says it is the 24th of the month.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the unhappy 
Fosbrook in dismay. “Well, my dear fel- 
low, you must go and see Brocard without 
me ; it is not the first time my patience has 
been ‘ put to the proof’” 

I left him alone with his glory; but 
sympathy forbade my attempting the Opera. 
I went home to bed; where, thanks to 
Dick’s deplorable destiny, or deplorable 
claret, I had an exeruciating nightmare ;— 
and the most appalling vision suggested by 
its influence, was, that I had attained to the 
honors of a popular author! 





From “ Tait’s Magazine.” 


AN ESSAY ON PIGS AND PIG- 
WORSHIP. 


BY A PIG-WORSHIPPER. 


Pigs, in all Christian countries, have been 
objects of veneration. When Philip, son 
and joint-associate with his father Louis the 
Fat on the throne of France, was killed by 
a fall from his horse, caused by a pig run- 
ning between the animal’s legs, so irritated 
was the father that he issued a proclama- 
tion, that in future no swine should be al- 
lowed to run about the streets of cities or 
towns ; and the people, it is recorded, sub- 
mitted to the order with sorrowful sub- 
mission. Not so, however, with the pig- 
loving monks of the Order of St. Anthony. 
They entered an energetic, solemn, and suc- 
cessful protest against the proclamation, 
and made a bold declaration in favor of their 
pigs and piggeries, and argued that it was 
contrary to the respect due to their patron 
saint to prevent the swine of their houses 
from going where they thought fit. The 
protest was successful ; and pigs were again 
allowed to assert the dignity of their nature, 
by wallowing in the streets, and tripping up 
the heels of unlucky passengers, as well be- 
came a free and enlightened swinish multi- 
tude. This happened in the year of grace 
1134; and some may be inclined to account 
for the fact by stating that it occurrettin the 





Dark Ages, and that since the Reformation 
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all such idolatrous practices were abolished ; 
but tell it not in Exeter Hall, proclaim it 
not in the tabernacles of the Saints, that in 
Britain, Protestant Britain, the land of 
Bibles and Missionary Societies, pigs are 
objects of worship. In every village and in 
every town they are worshipped sincerely. 
Say what we will about the matter, it isa 
great truth that pigolatry is rank and ram- 
pant throughout the land. Neither is the 
worship so degrading as some would ima- 
gine. It is a far more sensible kind of 
worship than that of the old mummifying 
Egyptians, who paid their devotions to ve- 
getable goddities such as onions and leeks 
and by the way of variety let their affec- 
tions twine around an alligator, or some 
such-like amphibious deity. Let us not 
blame the old monks too much, A “rib” 
was denied them by their vow of celibacy— 
what would be more natural than to look 
for consolation in a sparerib ? 

Blame them, indeed! Why, serpents 
have been worshipped, rats have been held 
sacred, and mice have been deified! Who, 
then, who have souls capable of apprecia- 
ting a rasher, or have ever glorified their 
olfactory nerves over the celestial flavor of 
home-fed bacon, would not praise rather 
than blame the monks for their chivalry 
in favor of oppressed pighood?# Laugh at 
pig-worship, indeed! Why, it is rational 
and praiseworthy in comparison of many 
kinds of worships we all know of. 

What nobler sight than a pig lying on 
straw basking in the sun? Why, every 
square inch of him is worthy of reverence ; 
and the man who has not due respect for 
such a sight has denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel. It is a sight that 
speaks of an oleaginous future, and asso- 
ciates itself with comfort, plenty, content- 
ment, and good times. The pig is the poor 
man’s savings bank, where there is no ro- 
guish secretary or dishonest treasurer ; and 
every ounce of flesh the pig gains is an ad- 
dition to the balance at his bankers. On 
the other hand, he has the soul-felt satisfac- 
tion to see it grow day by day, to watch 
over it with a friendly eye, to recognize it 
as one of the family, to feel his affection 
twist round it even as the ivy twines, | To 
look into its little sunk black eye, beaming 
with fun, frolic, and good nature, to wateh it 
carry straws about in its mouth as wise- 
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like as any Christian, is a sight worthy the 
notice of saint, savage, or sage, The poor 
man may well be proud of his pig. It de- 
pends upon him through life, and he depends 
upon it after death. There is a fervent 
attachment between the pig and ite keeper 
too fervent for words to utter, whose ex- 
ponent is a smile of approbation by the one, 
and a grunt, or rather groan, of reciprocated 
sympathy on the part of the other. As the 
time approaches when all the tender ties 
that have bound them together shall be 
separated by the rude knife of the ruthless 
butcher, melancholy glances are exchanged, 
the man’s better feelings are awakened, and 
the well-springs of tenderness burst forth 
as he sighs over the evanescent pleasures of 
earthly attachments; and, to relieve his 
heart, he immediately begins to calculate 
how much the pig may weigh by Christmas. 

What has been said about pigs does not 
apply to millers’, brewers’, or distillers’ pigs, 
which are in a rough state of nature, and 
have never had their social or domestic fee)- 
ings cultivated; but to the poor man’s pig, 
the genuine, tame, domesticated animal, such 
as peasants love to worship. Sunday is the 
special day set apart for pig-worship. On 
the forenoon of such a day, provided the 
weather be fine, John Gubbs gives his idol a 
mouthful of fresh air. How fondly he 
walks about it, admires its shape and pro- 
portions; for John has an eye for the per- 
ception of the sublime and beautiful. He 
gloats over it; it is more than his fancy 
painted it, even in its porkhood. It is “a 
thing of beauty” to him; what a pity it 
won’t be “a joy for ever!” No deity re- 
ceives more sincere worship than Gubbs’s 
pig. His neighbors gather around him, and 
there is soon formed a congregation of de- 
vout worshippers, and, what is more, there 
is not a single hypocrite amongst the whole 
assembly. 

Sweetly and truly sung the late laureate : 

« And what is beauty but the aptitude 

Of parts harmonious? Give thy fancy scope 
And thou wilt find that no imagined change 


Can beautify the beast. All would but mar 
His pig perfection.” 


Thus they enjoy a prelibation of “ the good 
times coming,” as foreshadowed in the 
comely symmetry of John Gubbs’s pig. 
The idol is sent back to its temple, and 
Gubbs and his companions make a pilgrim- 
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age to worship at another shrine that con- 
tains Amos Snuffle’s famous porker. It in 
its turn is walked out, measured, guessed 
at, judged, and compared with critical acu- 
men. It receives its due portion of praise 
and worship; and to hear their household 
idol well spoken of sounds like celestial 
music in the ears of Snuffle, Snuffle’s wife, 
and all the little Snuffles ; the whole family 
are glorified through the medium of their 
pig. The Sunday is thus spent in visiting 
one noted pig after another ; and when the 
day of rest is over, the worshippers retire 
into the bosoms of their families with that 
calm serenity of soul that animated bacon 
alone can produce. The pleasures of the 
day are rehearsed during the evening; and 
the poor man is thus invigorated and re- 
freshed, having laid in a store of comfort to 
sustain him through another week's work. 
Nothing but the thoughts of his pig could 
support the laborer in his day after day of 
incessant toil. Blistered be the tongue that 
would sneer at the poor man, and at the 
object of his worship! Remember the 
learned pig, the immortal Toby, how it was 
received in the higher circles, and mixed up 
in the first-class society, on account of its 
intellectual acquirements ; and although its 
education was entirely secular, it reflected 
honor upon its order, and wiped out the 
stain of stupidity from all pig-kind for ever. 
Poor Toby, like all gifted ones, became the 
victim of neglect and disappointment, was 
turned adrift, like a stale genius, among its 
illiterate brethren, and died the death of 
most of Nature’s nobility, and like them, 
too, was most appreciated after his death, 
Just as pigs are reverenced and cultivated 
may the civilization of a country be known, 
The political economist may prate about 
supply and demand for ever, without any 
good effect, if he overlooks this question. 
Moralists may preach until they are hoarse, 
and all in vain, if they know not that a 
great portion of existing moral evil is owing 
to the scarcity of pigs. It is time the poli- 
tician should know that universal suffrage 
and a universality of piggery are nearer 
connected than is dreamed of in his philos- 
ophy. Statists and red-tapists may enu- 
merate the people, but it is all labor in vain 
if they forget to take the census of the pigs, 
So long asthe people have the liberty of 
their pigs and pig-sties guaranteed, so long 
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the Constitution is safe and the Church out 
of danger. It is the pigless man who is 
the dangerous man. It is such as he that 
are continually worrying society about some 
grievance or another. He has no pig to 
draw his affections to home and homely 
things ; hence he is morose, sullen, and dis- 
contented, and is led to make violent speech- 
es and believe that whatever is is wrong. 
Did ever any body know a man who kept a 
pig conspire against the Government, or 
lead a riot, or do any thing of that kind? 
No, no; his mind is at home, drawn by the 
attraction of twenty stone of bacon. Men 
of this stamp must of necessity be good 
men. And why not brave, noble, generous, 
and patriotic? Right, right ; history teach- 
es us that they are so. Not Mr. Macaulay’s 
History, however ; he would have us take 
Fielding’s insane caricature of pig-loving 
divines, in the episode of Parson Trulliber, 
as a truthful portraiture of manners and 
morals, He might as well stickle for the 
habitual companionship of fur, sus, atque 
sacerdos elsewhere than in the pages of 
Que genus. We know better. Was not 
the grandeur of Rome limited to the period 
when flourished its pig-feeders the Porecii ? 
Did not the Republic sink into hopeless 
slavery and ignominy when the noble race 
of pig-feeders came to an end in the persons 
of Porcia (the spouse of Brutus) and Cato 
—confessedly the last of the Romans ? 





THE CLOUDS. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 





Beavtirvt clouds! I have watch’d ye long, 
Fickle and bright as a fairy throng ; 

Now ye have gather’d golden beams, 

Now ye are parting in silver streams, 

Now ye are tinged with a roseate blush, 
Deepening fast to a crimson flush ; 

Now like aérial sprites et play, 

Ye are lightly dancing another way ; 
Melting in many a pearly flake, 

Like the cygnet’s down on the azure lake; 
Now ye gather again, and run 

To bask in the blaze of a setting sun; 

And anon ye serve as Zephyr’s car, 
Flitting before the evening star. 


Now ye ride in mighty form, 

With the arms of a giant, to nurse the storm ; 
Ye grasp the lightning, and fling it on earth, 
All flashing and wild as a maniac’s mirth ; 
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Ye cavern the thunder, and bravely it roars, 
While the forest groans, and the avalanche pours; 
Ye launch the torrent with headlong force, 

Till the rivers hiss in their boiling course ; 

Ye come, and your trophies are scatter’d around 
In the wreck on the waters, the oak on the ground. 


Oh! where is the eye that doth not love 
The glorious ‘phantoms that glide above ? 
That hath not look’d on the realms of air 
With wondering soul and bursting prayer! 
Oh! where is the spirit that hath not bow’ 
To its God at the shrine of a passing Cloud ? 








From “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
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Since Xavier de Maistre, in his Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre, first brought the 
school of stationary travellers into fashion, 
so many people have undertaken imaginary 
journeys, and, what is worse, have forced us 
to become their companions, that we shall 
be understood when we confess that the title 
of this volume rather militated against it 
in our opinion. Had we been well disposed 
for the journey too, a Frenchman, however 
witty or clever, is not exactly the guide 
we should select to take us round a garden. 

The love of nature is, undoubtedly, of all 
the natural instincts of man, the least de- 
veloped in the French character, and the 
source of inspiration to which French liter- 
ature owes the least. Without tracing this 
peculiarity back to its origin, and entering 
into an ethnological or philological disqui- 
sition, we may add, that even to this day, 
the nations of Teutonic origin alone seemed 
fitted to understand and love Nature. Even 
their languages, by their pliancy, and al- 
most unbounded range of compound words, 
seem better adapted than the more precise 
tongues of the neo-Latin family to cele- 
brate the beauties of Nature, which may be 
painted in'a word, but can scarcely be 
defined. To confine ourselves to France 
alone, the very words, “ snow-clad,” “ cloud- 
topped,” “ grass-grown,” &c., &c., which form 
so great a portion of the palette of the pen- 
and-ink landscape painter, would be incom- 
patible with the genius of her language, In 
its absolute precision, (an invaluable quality 
in many cases,) it rejects the union of two 
ideas in one word as conducing to confusion. 
The very word “scenery,”is characteristically 





* Voyage autour de mon Jardin. Par Alphonse 
Karr. Paris. 1851 
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absent from the French vocabulary. In the 
long list of French writers, at the most bril- 
liant perieds, even during the splendor of 
the seventeenth century, we look in vain for 
one lover of Nature. Moliére, Pascal, La- 
bruyére, Boileau, Bossuet, and Racine seem 
completely to have overlooked the pictu- 
resque in their works; and we must come 
down to the days of Rousseau, and of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, to find the first traces 
of that love of Nature which we find inter- 
woven, more or less, in almost every work 
of German and English origin. Neither 
Lafontaine, nor even Buffon, can be said to 
form exceptions to the rule, although at first 
sight they both appear to have made Nature 
their chief study. But if we look more 
closely, we find that Lafontaine’s animals 
are all men and women at heart, and men 
and women, moreover, with a more than 
average share of human meanness ard du- 
plicity. There is no real observation of the 
brute creation—no mention of habits pecu- 
liar to any ore species of animal ; and, above 
all, not a bit of landscape intervening in the 
whole collection of his Fables to indicate a 
genuine love of Nature in the keen and 
witty moralist, who used her but as the ve- 
hicle for his inimitable satires. Buffon him- 
self, with all his descriptive power, bas no 
idea of what even his countrymen in the 
present day have learned to admire as “le 
pittoresque ;” and the elaborate, though 
often exquisite toilet by which he sought to 
embellish Nature, only proves how little 
he understood the power of her unadorned 
charms. His description of the horse, for 
instance, considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of French prase, is a curious example 
of the stern necessities of le style noble, and 
his own idea of the vulgarity of mere Na- 
ture—the word “horse” occurring but once 
in the whole description, and being evident- 
ly avoided as too unseemly and trivial an 
expression. 

These reflections have led us far away 
from M. Karr, to whom we have some 
amends to make for our first involuntary 
feeling of mistrust. It would be difficult, 
after perusing his volume, to complain of 
his companionship, although he, too, belongs, 
in a certain degree, to the Lafontaine 
school; he has the ridicules and weaknesses 
of man ever uppermost in his mind, even 
while treating of inanimate nature, and may 
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be said to be a fabulist at heart. He is, 
however, evidently on the very best terms 
with the flowers and insects to which he 
introduces his readers, and aithough fre- 
quently indulging in satire, it is never at 
their expense. Te birds, beasts, and flowers 
he is disposed to be lenient; even those 
which are least popular, he strives to re- 
habilitate in public esteem, and it is only 
when men and manners are in question that 
we recognize the pitiless satirist, and the 
stinging pen of the editor of Les Guépes 
(Wasps). He loves a paradox, too, now 
and then—what Frenchman does not !—but 
when he indulges in it, handles it brilliantly 
and amusingly, the best possible excuse that 
can be offered for any literary delinquency. 
Were another required, we would add, 
even though we should be accused in our 
turn of falling into the same sin, that in his 
most startling paradox, one may generally 
find truth at the bottom. M. Karr’s works, 
in general, exhibit in a singular degree the 
union of a sarcastic and almost misanthro- 
pical mind, with an apparently honest and 
friendly heart—a compound of the natural- 
ist and the journalist, the German and the 
Frenchman, which, in the present instance, 
carries the reader lightly and pleasantly 
through a volume that, from its subject, 
might otherwise have proved monotonous. 
The plan of the work is not novel, from the 
very simple reason that it is a very con- 
venient one, a circumstance which was found 
out a long while ago by preceding writers. 
A more enterprising friend has travelled to 
distant lands in quest of “impressions,” that 
the observant and ease-loving author finds 
at home in his garden, and which he com- 
municates in a series of letters. We doubt 
much whether, if the discomforts and ex- 
pense of the road, and the grumbling at bad 
inns and worse weather, were struck out of 
most books of travel, there would remain 
much more instructive, or even new matter 
in them, than in these letters which speak 
of familiar things. But these familiar things 
have been of late so often promoted to hon- 
or, so many writers have undertaken the 
meritorious task of pointing out the every- 
day marvels of creation which escape our 
notice, from their very frequency, that M. 
Karr would scarcely be entitled to particu- 
lar notice, were it not for the piquancy of 
the form in which his observations are con- 
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veyed. We must not, for instance, imagine 
that he values his garden because it is his. 
No writer of “Social Statics” can speak 
more contemptuously of property than he 
dots, as the following extract will show. It 
also exemplifies very well, by the by, 
what we said above, of the grain of truth 
lying at the bottom of every paradox. 


“ Ask the first man you meet, provided 
he be of this part of the country, to whom 
that large acacia belongs? He will answer 
at once, ‘That acacia belongs to Mr. Ste- 
phen. And so it does; for I have regular 
deeds to testify that the acacia belongs to 
me. What a bitter sarcasm! The tree is 
more than a hundred years old, and has 
preserved all the vigor of youth. I am 
thirty-six; I have already begun to die; I 
have lost two teeth, and I cannot sit up late 
without fatigue. The tree has seen three 
generations Jive and die beneath its shade. 
If I live to be very old; if I escape sickness 
and ill health ; if I die by dint at tale k 
shall perhaps see it in flower thirty times 
more; and then, some of those children who 
are playing marbles now, and whom we are 
tending Latin against their will,—those 
children for whom we spread bread and 
butter, and who will be men then,—will put 
me by in a deal box, and pack me alongside 
of others below the earth, so as to have more 
room above, until another generation whom 
they will have brought up for the purpose 
will pack them away in their turn in similar 
boxes, and lay them beside us. And yet I 
call that tree mine! Ten generations more 
will live and die beneath its shade, and I call 
that tree mine! I can neither see nor reach 
the nest that a bird has built on one of its 
topmost boughs, and I call the tree mine! 
Mine! there is not one of the things | call 
mine that is not destined to last longer than 
me,—not a single button of my gaiters that 
is not destined to outlive me considerably ! 
What a singular thing is property, of which 
man is so proud! When I had nothing of my 
own, I had the forests and meadows, the sea, 
the heavens and all their stars ; since I have 
bought this old house and this garden, I 
have only this house and this garden. Prop- 
erty is a covenant by which one renounces 
every thing that is not included between 
four particular walls. 

“T remember an old wood close to the house 
where I was born; how many days have I 
spent beneath its leafy shade, in its green 
paths ; how many violets I have picked there 
in March, how many lilies of the valley in 
May ! how many strawberries, blackberries, 
and! filberts I have eaten; how many butter- 
flies and lizards I have pursued and caught ; 
how many nests I have discovered there ; 
how often, at evening, I have admired there 
the stars which seemed to blossom one by 
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one among the tree-tops, and at morning 
have watched the sun's rays penetrating 
the leafy dome like luminous dust! What 
balmy perfumes, what gentle reveries I have 
pore A there! how many verses I wrote; 
how often I read over her letters there! I 
used to go at the close of day to a little 
wooded hill to see the sun set, and watch 
its oblique rays tinging with red the white 
trunks of the birches which surrounded me. 
That wood was not mine, it belonged to an 
old, crippled, impotent Marquis, who had 
most likely never been in it—it was his / 

“Far from being the lord of Nature, as 
so many philosophers, poets, and moralists 
have pretended, man is her assiduous slave, 
and property is one of the baits by means of 
which he is induced to take u himself 
numberless strange drudgeries. k at that 
man mowing! how tired he seems; the 
sweat drops from his brow. He is cutting 
his hay for his horse ; he is proud and happy ! 
Man is employed by Nature to gather ix 
seeds, and to sow them at proper seasons, 
and to dig the earth round the trees, in 
order that they may feel the gentle and salu- 
tary influences of rain and sunshine. 

“In every town that is tolerably popu- 
lous, the poor man has a public library, and 
consequently from fifteen to twenty thousand 
volumes for his use. If he grow rich, he 
will buy a library and books of his own; he 
will only have four or five hundred volumes, 
it is true, but how proud and pleased he will 
be? You are poor; the sea is yours, with 
its solemn sounds, and the loud voice of its 
winds,—the sea in its awful wrath, and its 
still more imposing calm,—the sea is yours, 
but it belongs to others likewise. One of 
these days, when, by dint of toil, vexation, 
and perhaps meanness too, you have become 
rich—more or less—you will have a little 
marble basin built up in your garden; or, 
at any rate, you will lose no time in pur- 
chasing and placing in your house a crystal 
vase, with two gold fishes. There are times 
when I cannot but ask mtyself, if perchance 
our —— may not be so far perverted 
as to call poverty that which is splendor and 
wealth, and to term opulence what, in fact, 
is want and destitution.” 


This view of wealth is strange; but 
stranger still, our author appears disposed 
to put his theories in practice. He is an 
ardent lover of Nature; he takes note of all 
her caprices, and respects them,—remarks 
under what shade the violet loves to dwell, 
and tells us how certain plants—the volu- 
bulis, the scarlet-runner, and the Westeria, 
for instance—invariably twine their spiral 
tendrils from left to right, whereas hops and 
honeysuckles as infallibly twist theirs from 
right to left. He knows which are the 
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plants that fold, when evening comes, their 
leaves in two, lengthwise,—which are those 
that close them up like fans, and which are 
the careless ones that crumple them up 
irregularly with happy impunity, for the 
next morning’s sun smooths them all alike. 
He loves Nature in all her details, but with 
disinterested love, and has no idea of making 
her subservient to his pride, or selfishly 
monopolizing her ; he has evidently no wish 
to wall in woods and meadows, and call 
them a park, or to dam up sparkling, bub- 
bling, dancing streams, and turn them into 
cold, spiritless, aristocratic sheets of water. 
Indeed, in one of the first chapters of the 
book, there is a fanciful bit of sentiment 
about a happy little stream that falls into 
the hands of a pitiless utilitarian, which we 
are tempted to quote :— 


“That stream which runs through my 
garden gushes from the side of a furze- 
covered hill; for a long time it was a happy 
little stream ; it traversed meadows where 
all sorts of lovely wild flowers bathed and 
mirrored themselves in its waters, then it 
entered my garden, and there I was ready 
to receive it; I had prepared green banks 
for it; on its edges and in its very bed I 
had planted those flowers which all over the 
world love to bloom on the banks and in the 
bosom of pure streams; it flowed through 
my garden, murmuring its plaintive song; 
then, fragrant with my flowers, it left 

arden, crossed another meadow, and flung 
itself into the sea, over the precipitous sides 
of the cliff, which it caeaeedl with foam, 

“It was a happy stream; it had literally 
nothing to do beyond what J have said,—to 
flow, to bubble, to look limpid, to murmur, 
amidst flowers and sweet perfumes, 

“Tt led the life I have chosen, and that 
I continue to lead, when people let me alone, 
and when knaves and fools and wicked men 
do not force me—who am at once the most 
pacific and the most battling man on earth 
—to return to the fight. But heaven and 
earth are jealous of the happiness of gentle 
indolence. 

“ One day my brother Eugene, and Savage, 
the clever engineer, were talking together on 
the banks of the stream, and to a certain 
degree abusing it. 

“«here,’ said my brother, ‘is a fine good- 
for-nothing stream for you, forsooth, winding 
and dawdling about, dancing in the sunshine, 
and revelling in the grass instead of work- 
ing and paying for the ys it takes up, as 
an honest stream should, Could it not be 
made to grind coffee or pepper ? 

“*Or tools?’ added Savage. 

“ «Or to saw boards,’ said my brother. 

“T trembled for the stream, and broke off 
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the conversation, complaining loudly that its 
detractors (its would-be tyrants) were tread- 
ing down my forget-me-nots, Alas! it was 
but against them alone I could protect it, 
Before long there came into our neighbor- 
hood a man whom I noticed more than once 
hanging about the spot where the stream 
empties itself into the sea. The fellow I plain- 
Vv saw was neither seeking for rhymes, nor in- 

ulging in dreams and memories upon its 
banks,—he was not a thought to rest 
with the gentle murmur of its waters. ‘My 
good friend’ he was saying to the stream, 
‘there you are, idling and meandering about, 
singing to your heart's content, while I am 
working and wearying myself out. I don’t 
see why you should not help me a bit: you 
know nothing of the work to be done, but 
I'll soon show you. You'll soon know how 
to set about it. You must find it dull to 
stay in this way, doing nothing, —it would 
be a change for you to make files or grind 
knives. Very soon wheels of all kinds were 
brought to — stream. From that 
day forward it worked and turned a 
great wheel, which turns a little wheel, 
which turns a grindstone; it still sings, 
but no longer the same gently-monoto- 
nous song in its peaceful melancholy. Its 
song is loud and angry now,—it leaps and 
froths and works now,—it grinds knives! 
It still crosses the meadow, and my garden, 
and the next meadow ; but there, the man 
is on the watch for it, to make it work. I 
have done the only thing I could do for it, 
I have dug a new for it in oo 
so that it may idle longer there, leave 
me a little later; but for all that, it must go 
at last and grind knives, Poor stream! thou 
didst not sufficiently conceal thy happiness 
in obscurity,—thou ast murmured too audi- 
bly thy gentle music !” 


As might be expected in a ramble round 
a garden, bees find their place. So much 
has been written about them lately, that 
their wonderful organization and habits have 
become familiar to every one, but M. Karr 
rejuvenates the subject by making his chap- 
ter on bees a vehicle for satire, on one of 
the most important subjects of the day. 
That thousands of boys know little more of 
bees, or any thing else, beyond what they 
may manage to learn in Greek and Latin 
authors, is too true, and even more in En- 
gland than in France; and how far the no- 
tions imbibed in the classics with respect to 
Natural History may be just, we will leave 
the author to show in his own way. We 
make no excuse for recurring abundantly to 
translation as the best means of conveying 
an idea of the book, and of amusing our 
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readers, each chapter being sufficiently dis- 
tinct to allow of quotation, without explana- 
tion or commentary. 


“A curious dictionary remains to be writ- 
ten; it might be composed by taking, one 
by one, every word of our language, and wri- 
ting against it all the — cowardice, 
crime, and infamy, for which it bas furnished 
a pretext to man. The most honored, the 
most sacred names would doubtless furnish 
the longest articles. . . . . . 

“In following the words alphabetically, 
we should soon get to the word Bee. A 
long volume might be written on the non- 
sense which has been said and written on 
the subject of bees alone; indeed, it was 
while thinking of bees that I was struck 
with the idea of the Dictionary, which might 
be entitled, Misanthropical Dictionary, or 
es History of the Absurdity and 

ickedness of Man. 

“One thing must be said, however: the 
en of the nonsense which has been = 
‘orth on the subject of bees must not be laid 
to the charge of the moderns, the ancients 
having taken advantage of their situation 
to say it first. The moderns have been 
obliged to rest satisfied with repeating it, 
and teaching it in their schools, as they do to 
this very day. You, my good fellow, like 
myself,—likee very body else,—have spent 
ten years in learning Latin. During six years 
= have heard Virgil spoken of with un- 

unded and unqualified admiration,—dur- 
ing six years; that is to say, according to our 
school usages, during the rule of six masters. 
Did it never enter the head of any of those 
masters to point out to you that the Bucolics 
are disgraced by revolting obscenity and 
base and absurd adulation, and that the 
Georgics abound in false notions and errone- 
ous ideas? Ideas! feelings! Pooh! the 
business is to learn words. 

“The other day I received a visit from 
one of the happiest men in the world. You 
know what tenderness and respect I feel for 
every kind of happiness. You have seen 
me often go out of my way not to disturb 
a bird that was pecking at a seed, or to 
avoid waking a peasant sleeping beneath a 
tree. So I listened to the tale of this man’s 
happiness. He is giving a good education 
to his son,—not an education that will teach 
him to be content with little, to be firm and 
courageous, strong and independent,—no, 
no ; he is having him taught Latin! 

“*T have made considerable sacrifices, 
he said, ‘ but [amamply rewarded; my son 
mene for his age ; I wish you to see 


“T knew not how to refuse ; sohe sent me 
the boy: 

“T was in my garden, and continued my 
walk with him. bag, ee ee 
approached a violet-covered bank, on which 
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there stood a hive—‘Ah! ha! he ex- 
claimed ; 
‘ Aerii mellis cwlestia dona.’ 

“* Yes, Lrejoined ; ‘itisahive. Do you 
understand bees? They are a most inter- 
esting study.’ 

“*To be sure I know them,’ he replied. 


* Mores et studia et populos et prelia dicam.’ 


“*T can speak of that people, its manners, 
its labors, and its wars.’ 

“*Tndeed! Well, I’m not so forward as 
you; there are many particulars concerning 
them which I should much desire, but scarce- 
ly a to ascertain,’ 

“* Haven't you read Virgil ? 

“* Yes, my young friend; but it was a 
long while ago,’ 

“*Well! It’s in Virgil I’ve learnt all 
about bees; and we happen just now to be 
translating the fourth book of the Georgics,’ 

“*Pray impart to me what you know ; 
you may perhaps enlighten me on some 
points which are still obscure for me. 

“*Willingly. Bees are governed by a 
king. Several pretenders generally com- 
pete for their suffrages; but one of them, 
who is the real king, is easily recognized by 
certain signs. One is handsome and majes- 
tic,* and cased in golden armor ; the other, 
who is a usurper and a tyrant,} is horrible 
to view. He is cowardly and slothful, and 
has a big stomach ; in a word, he deserves 
death. He is always slain by the partisans 
of the rightful king. 

“I listened attentively to these utterly 
false notions which the young savant pro- 
pounded with admirable coolness. 

“«T remember to have read that,’ I said, 
‘in the Georgics; but I am sorry not to 
have the book here—I might have had re- 
course to it for a point which rather puzzles 
me, I have lost a good many of my bees, 
and I think I remember that Virgil gives 
infallible directions for their reproduction.’ 

“Nothing is easier, sir. Take a young 
bull{—a two-year-old bull—kill it, and shut 
up the body in a hut, where you let it rot. 
In the following spring, when the meadows 
begin to be studded with the earliest flowers, 
that corruption will engender worms, which 
in their turn will soon produce bees’ 

“* Well, that is convenient, —— 

“¢That’s not, however, the natural way 
in which bees are produced’ 

“«Why, no; I should think not. 

“* They are not, however, subjected to the 





* Alter erit maculis auro squalentibus ardens, 
. . » Hic melior insignis et ore, 
Et nitidis clarus squammis.—Vire. 
i ee or Iie horridus alter, 
¢ Tum vitulus bina curvans jam cornua fronte 
Queritur . . «6 2 «+ 
Plagisque perempto 
Tunsa per integram solvuntur viscera pellem, 
&e. &c. &e. Vine. Georg., lid. iv. 
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pain or trouble of bringing their young into 
the world.’* 

“*Oh, I’m very glad to bear it.’ 

“*They find them on flowers and odorif- 
erous plants.’+ 

“*Dear me! only fancy !’ 

“Its on the Cerinthe, especially, that 
the kings are produced.’ 

“* What’s the Cerinthe ? 

“«Tt’s a noun of the third declension,’ 

“*Ts it nothing else?’ 

“<I suppose it’s a plant or a tree.’ 

“* Was it ever shown to you?’ 

“*No; how do you suppose they can show 
us plants in school ?” 

“*Well, I'll show it you. The word 
Cerinthe is composed of two Greek words, 
which mean wax-flower. There's the Ce- 
rinthe, that pretty _— with the light-green 
foliage and the yellow blossoms, resembling 
small ears of wheat; we call it honey-wort,’ 

“*T’m very much obliged to you, sir’ 

“*Well you may be, my young friend, 
for that’s the only true thing you have been 
taught concerning bees.’ 

“« What, sir, I have been saying— 

“* All you have been saying, or rather 
reciting, is a tissue of stories, which are the 
more absurd from the fact of their being far 
less wonderful than the truth. 

“Just then the father joined us. I ex- 
plained to him the errors which were being 
inculcated to his son, and added: ‘ Your son 
is intelligent, but he is ill-directed. It may 
be all very well to have a great command 
of words, but style is but a garment—there 
should be a body beneath it. When children 
are taught the lattbonionn verses of Virgil, 
the false notions that they clothe so magnif- 
icently should at the same time be rectified. 
You ought yourself to make the boy read 
some good work on bees; it would interest 
him very much, and might prevent his un- 
derstanding too literally the fourth book of 
the Georgics. 

“*You see, sir,’ replied the father, ‘I 
would not like to interrupt his studies’ ” 

If from Virgil we turn to Aristotle or 
Pliny, we find their observations on bees 
scarcely more accurate; the former assert- 
ing gravely that a bee will adopt exclusively 
one particular species of flower, and feed 
on that alone; that it will carry on windy 
days a few grains of sand between its legs, 
by way of ballast; that bees without a king 
make wax, and no honey; with numerous 
other extraordinary particulars: while the 
latter would give one to understand that 
these wonderful insects possess a complete 
code of criminal law, and a profound knowl- 





* Non feetus nixibus edunt. 
+ Verum ipsz foliis natos et suavibus herbis 
Ore legunt. 
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edge of the art of governing. It was for- 
merly a received notion, as M. Karr remarks, 
that the queen—which the ancients perse- 
veringly termed king—had no sting. Louis 
XIL, on entering Genoa, wore a white robe, 
embroidered with bees in gold, and these 
words: “ Rex non utitur aculeo”—The king 
uses no sting. Pope Urban VIIT. was equally 
convinced of this remarkable circumstance. 
He wore bees in his coat of arms, and the 
following motto having been inscribed be- 
neath— 

Gallis mella dabunt, Hispanis spicula figent. 
“They will give their honey to France, and 
their sting to Spain”—a Spaniard added— 

Spicula si figent, emorientur apes. 
“When the bee stings, it dies.” The pope 
thought to reassure every body by the fol- 
lowing conclusive distich :— 

Cunctis mella dabunt, nulli sua spicula figent, 
Spicula nam princeps figere nescit apum. 
“They will give honey to all, and sting no 

one, for the prince of bees bears no sting.” 

At a later period, the Emperor Napoleon 
also adopted bees as his badge, and studded 
with them his imperial robes; all Europe, 
from Moscow to Madrid, can testify that 
these, at least, were not innocuous. On the 
whole, this widely-spread error concerning 
the harmlessness of bees regnant—call them 
kings or queens—is one of the most unac- 
countable that we have ever met with. The 
more one reflects, the more inexplicable it 
seems that popular prejudice should at any 
time—but more especially in the middle 
ages—have considered princes—even bee 
princes—as peculiarly benignant and harm- 
less individuals. 

So much for our forefathers’ knowledge of 
an insect, about which more perhaps has 
been written than about any other living 
thing—man excepted. Even to this day, in 
many counties of England, superstitious 
opinions respecting bees are very prevalent ; 
and M. Karr mentions some of those which 
are most common among his countrymen. 
When a death takes place in a house, it is 
usual among French peasants to put their 
hives in mourning by decorating them with 
black crape—it being a received idea that, 
failing such attention, the bees would desert 
the unfriendly home where they were not 
treated as members of the family. To 
haggle about the price of a hive would be 
perfectly useless, seeing that bees have far 
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too much dignity and self-respect to remain 
with any family capable of such meanness. 
Some other notions respecting them might 
have their good side, if ignorance could ever 
have a good side. The habitual swearer, 
the libertine, and the thief had better be- 
ware of the hive, for bees are the avengers 
of Virtue’s derided laws! It is the old 
story of the still small voice of conscience, 
which would be inaudible to certain grosser 
natures, if they did not invariably, by a 
providential instinct, seek to embody it in 
some palpable object of fear. As regards 
the retributive and discriminating instinct 
of bees, we shrewdly suspect that the crime 
they are disposed to judge most severely is 
honey-stealing. We know of one curious 
instance which shows that they are suscept- 
ible of training, and grateful for kindness. 
A well-known lawyer of Paris, M. Charles 
Ledru, possesses, or used to possess, on a 
terrace of. his apartment near the Tuileries, 
a swarm of bees, most of the individuals of 
which would come to his call, settle on his 
finger at command, or sip the honey of the 
flower he offered. 

If from the chapter on bees we turn back 
to the preceding one, (for there is no need 
of choice in this volume in order to amuse 
our readers,) we find a lively page on tobac- 
co, which shall be our last extract. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that in France 
tobacco is a monopoly—and a very produc- 
tive one—in the hands of government :— 

“There is a family of poisonous plants, 
amongst which we may notice the henbane, 
the datura stramonium, and the tobacco 
plant, 

“The tobacco plant is perhaps a little less 
poisonous than the datura, but it is more 
so than the henbane, which is a violent 

ison, 

“ Here is a tobacco plant—as fine a plant 
as you can wish to see. It grows to the 
height of six feet ; and from the centre of a 
tuft of leaves, of a beautiful green, shoot out 
elegant and graceful clusters of pink flow- 
e 


rs. 

“For a long while the tobacco plant grew 
unknown and solitary in the wilds of America. 
The savages to whom we had given brandy 
gave us in ex tobacco, with the smoke 
of which they used to intoxicate themselves 
on grand occasions, The intercourse between 
the two worlds began by this amiable inter- 
change of poisons. 

“ Those-who first thought of putting tobac- 
co dust up their noses were first laughed at, 
and then persecuted more or less. James 
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I. of England wrote against snuff-takers a 
book entitled, Jiso-capnos, Some years 
later, Pope Urban VIII. excommunicated 
all persons who took snuff in churches, 
The Empress Elizabeth thought it necessary 
to add something to the penalty of excom- 
munication pronounced against those who 
used the black dust during divine service, 
and authorized the beadles to confiscate the 
snuff-boxes to their own use. Amurath IV. 
forbade the use of snuff under pain of hay- 
ing the nose cut off. 

“No useful plant could have withstood 
such attacks. If before this invention a 
man had been found to say: ‘Let us seek 
the means of filling the coffers of the state 
by a voluntary tax ; let us set about sellin, 
something which every body will use, an 
no one will like to do without. In America 
there is a plant essentially poisonous; if 
from its leaves you extract an empyreu- 
matic oil, a single drop of it will cause an 
animal to die in horrible convulsions. Sup- 
pose we offer this plant for sale er up 
or reduced to a powder. We will sell it 
very dear, and tell people to stuff the 
powder up their noses.’ 

“* That is to say, I suppose, you will force 
them to do so by law?’ 

“*Not a bit. I spoke of a voluntary tax. 
As to the portion we chop up, we will tell 
them to inhale it, and swallow a little of the 
smoke from it besides.’ 

“* But it will kill them,’ 

**Se; = will become rather pale, per- 
haps feel giddy, spit blood, and suffer from 
colics, or have pains in the chest—that’s all. 
Besides, you know, although it has been 
often said that habit is second nature, people 
are not yet aware how completely man re- 
sembles the knife, of which the blade first 
aud then the handle had been changed two 
or three times, In man there is no nature 
left—nothing but habit remains. People 
will mvnstices, as Mithridates, who had learnt 
to live on poisons. 

“* The first time that a man will smoke he 
will feel sickness, nausea, giddiness, and 
colics; but that will go off by degrees, and 
in time he will get so accustomed to it, that 
he will only feel such symptoms now and 
then—when he smokes tobacco that is had, 
or too strong—or when he is not well, and 
in five or six other cases. Those who take 
it in powder will sneeze, have a disagreable 
smell, lose the sense of smelling, and es- 
tablish in their nose a sort of perpetual 
blister.’ . 

“Then I su it smells very nice,’ 

“* Quite Pony named It has . very un- 
pleasant smell ; but, as I said, we'll sell it 
very dear, and reserve to ourselves the 
monopoly of it.’ 

“*My good friend, one would have said to 
any one absurd enough to hold a similar 
language, ‘ Nobody will envy you the privi- 
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lege of selling a weed that no one will care 
to buy. You might as well open a shop and 
write on it: Kicks sold here ; or, Such-a-one 
sells blows, wholesale and retail. You 
would find as many customers as for your 
poisonous weed.’ , 

“ Well! who would have believed that 
the first speaker was right, and that the 
tobacco speculation would answer perfectly ! 
The kings of France have written no satires 
against snuff, have had no noses cut off, no 
snuff-boxes confiscated. Far from it. They 
have sold tobacco, laid on an impost on 
noses, and given snuff-boxes to poets with 
their portraits on the lid, and diamonds 
all round. This little trade has brought 
them in I don’t know how many millions 
a-year. The potato was far more difficult 
to popularize, and has still some adversa- 
ries,” 


TRUTH. 


BY ELIZA OOOK. 





Tis passing sad to note the face 

Where hagyard Grief has taken its place, 
Where the soul's keen anguish can but speak 
In the glistening lash and averted cheek— 
When the restless orbs with struggling pride 
Swell with the tears they fain would hide, 
Till the pouring drops and heaving throbs 
Burst forth in strong impassion'd sobs. 


Tis fearful to mark where Passion reigns, 
With gnashing teeth and starting veins; 
When the redden'd eyeballs flash and glare 
With dancing flame in their maniac stare ; 
When Fury sits on the gather’d brow 

With quivering muscle and fiery glow: 

’Tis fearful indeed just then to scan 

The lineaments of Godlike man. 


‘Tis sad to gaze on the forehead fair, 

And mark the work of Suffering there ; 

When oozing pain-wrung moisture drips, 

And whiteness dwells round the parted lips ; 
When the breath on those lips is so short and faint 
That it falters in yielding the lowest plaint ; 

Who does not sigh to read such tale 

On cheeks all shadowy and pale ? 


But have ye watch’d the mien that bore 

A look to be fear’d and pitied more— 

Have ye seen the crimson torrent steal 

O’er the one who has err’d, and yet can feel— 
When the stammering speech and downcast eye 
Quail’d from the mean, detected lie ? 

Have ye marked the conscious spirit proclaim 
Its torture ‘neath the brand of shame ? 


Oh! this to me is the look which hath 
More hideous seeming than honest wrath. 





Let pain distort with its harrowing mignt, 

Or sorrow rob the glance of its light; 

Yet the pallid chill or the fever’d flush 

Sears less than Falsehood’s scathing blush. 
Nay, look on the brow, ‘tis better to trace 
The lines of Death than the shade of Disgrace. 





From “ Tait’s Magazine.” 
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WE parted company with the steamer soon 
after leaving Dover, she runoing east, pasi; 
the South Foreland, in order to come into 
Calais on the back of the tide, which was 
near the turn. As our tub—it did not de- 
serve the name of a boat—drew scarce a 
foot of water, we had no need to take any 
such precaution, but shot straight across, 
Our old steersman, who persisted in navi- 
gating by compass all the way, notwith- 
standing both coasts were continually in 
sight, fired off a few harmless jokes relative 
to the fine specimens of the John Bull family 
whom he had on board. Understanding, 
however, that, with the exception of myself, 
not one of them had breakfasted, he pro- 
duced a couple of loaves, near a yard long 
each, from a locker upon which he sat, and 
calling upon his companion for butter, which 
was cooling in a small crib under the prow, 
he helped every one liberally to as much as 
he chose to eat, observing to me in a whisper, 
“ Dat it not good to be sick ven dere is no- 
ting in de stomyack, and dey all vill sick 
before ve make Calay.” 

His prognostication was true enough. Be- 
fore we got into mid-channel we began to 
roll and pitch in a manner so tremendous 
that I momentarily expected to see half our 
wretched live cargo spilt in the brine. 

The captain roared out, as they were 
thrown one against the other with a violence 
which threatened the old planks with dis- 
ruption, “ Hole fast de von de toder. Ven 
you fall over you nevare come again.” 

They took his advice, and; linking elbows 
all round, sat it out as well as they could, 
with a rueful resolution, which provoked my 
laughter in spite of all [ could do to restrain 
it. Fortunately, perhaps, for us all, this 
violent commotion did not last very long. 
The boat altered her course a little, and we 
got into smoother water; but the effects of 
the troublous visitation we had experienced 
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soon became visible in the increased yellow- 
ness of my companions’ faces. They glared 
grimly at each other, and looked for some 
time unutterable things. There was no so- 
phistication among them. Not a soul was 
fine gentleman enough to think of concealing 
his sensations; yet they all maintained a 
rigid and ghastly quiet, as if convinced that 
the first that broke it would be the herald 
of calamity to the whole. At length one 
turned his head over the side, and his ex- 
ample was instantly followed by the whole 
company, who were soon unanimously en- 
gaged in what Sir Francis Head calls “ cast- 
ing up solid ejaculations to the fishes.” 

Pending the settlement of the account, I 
had some conversation with the steersman, 
who assured me, ‘“ Dey vill all be vell again 
in no time—butterbread fine ting for sick,” 
a prophecy I did not find so true as the 
former one. Some of them, indeed, got well 
enough before we landed, but the major part 
of them were too ill to walk, and had to be 
helped ashore. We reached Calais in about 
three hours from the time we started, and 
just two minutes before the steamer ; and as 
we were in their way on leaving the Dover 
harbor, so we stood in their way between 
the piers of Calais ; but we met with much 
more civil treatment than we had expe- 
rienced on the other side. The old boatmen 
were now in no hurry to move out of the 
way, but deliberately landed their passen- 
gers on the lowest step of a muddy ladder. 
while those from the steamboat were crowd- 
ing across the gangway to the wharf above. 
A full half of the poor fellows on board our 
boat had not strength to mount the ladder, 
so much were they shaken by seasickness, 
and were obliged to be hauled up by a rope. 
They paid sixpence each for their passage, 
bread-and-butter included. 

No sooner were we landed than off we 
were marched, in the rear of our baggage, 
which was unceremoniously seized by a set 
of nondescript bipeds, who laid hold of it as 
a matter of right, to the custom-house. 
Here, the number of arrivals by the steamer 
having been unusually large, a strange hub- 
bub and confusion prevailed. Packages and 
trunks, bundles and boxes, of all shapes and 
sizes, were piled in heaps on the floor ; and 
there was a general struggle among the 
owners, most of whom wanted to recover 
some box or bag charged with articles in 
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immediate requisition, The place was so 
crowded that I could not squeeze into it; 
and, after several vain attempts, had to 
make up my mind to wait the issue pa- 
tiently. Among the crowd were a number 
of touters of both sexes, all vociferous in 
praise of the accommodations and good fare 
their patrons had to offer. One praised his 
fine feather beds; another his strong English 
beer ; a third his roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding ; and a fourth boasted every thing com- 
fortable, and a fine view of the sea from the 
window. All were clamorous for custom, 
and all thrust their cards of address in our 
faces, and each abused the rest, and asserted 
roundly that the house he represented was 
the only respectable house in Calais. The 
sea-air had aroused my appetite, and the 
mention of roast-beef had sharpened its 
edge, and I longed for the sight of the dinner- 
table; therefore, accosting a youth of about 
nineteen, who though active and earnest as 
the rest in his occupation of touter, yet could 
not refrain from laughing heartily at the fun, 
I asked him what was the use of inviting us 
to dinner if we were to be kept prisoners 
there all the day. He said, if I would dine 
at his house, he would get me through at 
once, and clear my luggage for me after- 
wards. I consented, and he was as good as 
his word. I followed him to a dull, quiet 
street of tall houses in the rear of the town, 
and soon commenced operations with the 
knife and fork in company with about a 
dozen other guests, 

After dinner I set out with the young 
touter, or, as he called himself, commissaire, 
to procure my passport and to view the 
town. The passport business was soon set- 
tled at the cost of four francs ; and then the 
young Frenchman, who spoke English as 
well as myself—his business for the day 
being over, as no other boats were expected 
in—proffered his company and guidance. 
I found him an amusing companion, He 
talked incessantly, and told me his whole 
history without being asked for it; and en- 
larged upon his future intentions, which 
were nothing less than to earn a thousand 
pounds by teaching French in London, and 
to double it by marrying an English heiress. 
By the time he had shown me what was to 
be seen out of dvors it began to grow dark, 
and he led me into a café where I found 
some of my fellow-voyagers of the morning 
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carousing with a party of the same trade 
who had long been in Calais, and by whose 
invitation they had come@ér. They were 
much improved in appearance since the morn- 
ing. Their old comrades had shared their 
wardrobes with them, and were then treating 
them to grog, and instructing them in the 
game of billiards. I understood, upon inquiry, 
that there was no fear of their not finding 
employment, and that none of them expected 
to have to proceed farther in search of it. 

We now returned to our hotel; I made 
up a sort of knapsack of a few necessaries, 
corded and directed my boxes to the Rue 
Montmartre, Paris, “ to be left till called 
for,” and sent them to the office of the dili- 
gence to be forwarded in due course, re- 
solving to trudge the whole distance on foot, 
for the sake of gratifying my curiosity on 
the route, as well as for the sake of economy. 
After an early supper, and one or two songs 
from a couple of peasant girls, who sang 
sweetly and accompanied themselves cleverly 
on the guitar, I called for my account, which 
was extremely moderate, paid it, and re- 
tired to rest, informing my landlord that I 
should be off with the dawn. 

Before the sun had risen next morning I 
was up and breakfasting, wishing to get to 
Boulogne in. sufficient time to have a good 
view of its neighborhood ere dark. I left 
Calais soon after sunrise, with my knapsack 
on my shoulder, and a stout staff, the pres- 
ent of Jean Baptiste, the aspiring commis- 
saire, in my hand. I dined and rested for 
an hour at a village about half-way, and ar- 
rived at Boulogne between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, not having set eyes 
on above a dozen persons during a walk of 
twenty-seven miles. The town appeared to 
be full of English, and many of the shops 
bore English inscriptions. My first care was 
to engage a lodging, where, having de- 
posited my knapsack by way of taking pos- 
session, I sauntered leisurely through the 
town and environs, and before the sun went 
down took a last look at the dim gray streak 
on the other side of the Channel which in- 
dicated the coast of Kent. The next day 
saw me marching on the interminable road, 
with its rough pavement in the middle and 
its rows of trees on either side, which leads 
to the capital of France. It took me two 
good hours to get out of sight of the tall 
pillar whieh Napoleon raised to commemo- 





rate an invasion that never happened ; and 
this had hardly been accomplished when, 
entering upon the precincts of a miserable 
assemblage of huts, I was assailed by a 
gendarme, who, barring my passage with 
his halbert, demanded my passport. Snatch- 
ing it from my hands, he motioned for me 
to follow him ; and then entering a wretch- 
ed cabin upon the door of which were rudely 
painted a bottle and glass, he called for 
brandy, gave me a small portion, drank the 
remainder himself, returned the passport 
without looking at it, and desired me to pay 
for what had been drunk. As I understood 
no French I had to gather his meaning from 
his gestures, but these were unmistakable ; 
and as the demand was only four sous, or 
twopence, I judged it best to comply. I 
found this the uniform practice at every 
little beggarly hamlet or village that I 
passed through on the whole route. In the 
larger towns no such ceremony was ob- 
served, nor was my passport demanded at 
all at either of the places where I passed 
the night. I slept at Montreuil the second 
night ; but as the rain had soaked me to the 
skin in the course of the afternoon, I was 
glad to rest my weary limbs, and dry my 
clothes by a good wood fire, instead of 
making the circuit of the town. 

Refreshed with a long night’s rest, I rose 
to resume my journey on Thursday morn- 
ing. The sun shining brightly, and a deli- 
cious freshness pervading the air, I felt in 
capital spirits, and put the best foot fore- 
most for Abbeville. When about five miles 
(English) on my way I was overtaken by an 
empty wagon on two wheels, driven by, or 
rather in charge of, a young peasant farmer 
of about my own age. He hailed me laugh- 
ingly, wished me good-day, which was all I 
could comprehend of his greeting, and put 
several rapid questions, to which he got 
nothing but a shake of the head for a reply. 
He stopped his vehicle, and made signs that 
I should mount and ride with him. To this 
proposition I was nothing loth, and was 
soon seated by his side upon a sack stuffed 
with fodder for the horses, The machine in 
which we rode was a perfect novelty to 
me ; four planks not above a foot wide each, 
but nearly twenty feet long, rudely nailed 
to cross-pieces about four feet apart, were 
balanced centrally over the axletree con- 
necting the single pair of wheels. The 
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wheels were nearly six feet in diameter, and 
that portion of the planking close to which 
they revolved was fenced by a few stout 
railings, four or five of which, running up 
aloft, were tied together in the centre, form- 
ing an arch over our heads, aud sustaining 
a white canvas covering which yielded 
effectual shelter from rain or sun. My com- 
panion carried a whip, but it had no lash, 
and, to all appearance, was seldom if 
ever used. He had no reins, but guided the 
team, which consisted of five hardy horses, 
two wheelers and three leaders, solely by 
his voice. The animals were accoutred in a 
sort of rope harness, but there was no bear- 
ing rein, and they wore no blinkers, yet they 
were more playful, docile, and manageable 
than any horses I ever saw in England out 
of Astley’s. When my new friend wanted 
to get them into a gallop, all he had to do 
was to withdraw to the farthest extremity 
of the wagon, and rush suddenly up to the 
other end, making as much noise as he could 
with his nailed heels at every step. The 
creatures took this as a frolic; and lowering 
their heads almost to the ground, and 
whisking their long tails in the air, started 
off at full gallop, at the rate of siz English 
miles an hour. As I could not talk to my 
companion, I pulled a small octave flute 
from my pocket and played some of the 
melodies of his country. At the first bar 
of “ C’est l'amour” he leaped to his feet and 
began both to sing and to dance at the same 
moment. He footed it with remarkable 
agility on the long floor of the empty wagon 
for some time, while my lungs were well 
nigh exhausted. In return for my music, 
he set about teaching me French, and pro- 
duced several articles from his pockets 
(among the rest a knife which, when opened, 
was almost as long as a small sword) and 
laid them on the floor between us. There 
were a dozen things altogether, and of these 
he made me learn the French names, and 
would not be satisfied till I was perfect in 
my lesson and could name any one of them 
as it was pointed out. He possessed admi- 
rable patience, and would have made an 
excellent teacher. 

Soon after one o'clock we came in sight 
of Abbeville, and stopped to dine at a road- 
side house, where we had a plentiful dinner 
of soup, meat, vegetables, pudding, sour 
wine, and brandy, at a cost of twelve sous 
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a-piece. We staid here for a couple of 
hours, and rambled about the farm at the 
back of the ho@ while the horses were 
resting. The whole was as complete a con- 
trast to the neat and thrifty homesteads of 
Devonshire as could well be imagined. The 
cattle were wretchedly small and ill-condi- 
tioned ; the sheep, dirty and matted, I mis- 
took at first, and should have asked my 
companion, had I been able, what animals 
they were; and the pigs, long-legged, mel- 
ancholy misanthropes, seemed made up 
entirely of bone and bristles, Nearly the 
whole of the business of the farm appeared 
to be managed by women. I saw but one 
man, and he was engaged in the house, of 
which he apparently had the sole charge. I 
was not a sufficient judge of the crops as 
they then stood to be able to pronounce 
upon the prospects of harvest; but the ab- 
sence of any thing like a decent fence, and 
the substitution of a trench about a foot 
wide for a hedge, gave me a dreary and un- 
comfortable notion of French farming. 
When all was ready for starting we 
mounted the wagon, and paced gently on 
towards Abbeville ; but no sooner did we 
come within a stone’s throw of the gate of 
the town, than ‘my new friend seized the 
whip, which I had not seen him use hitherto, 
and commenced a course of action which 
made me think for the moment that he was 
verily gone frantic. He lashed the two 
wheelers with all his might, and with a 
rapidity scarcely conceivable. He stamped 
furiously with his feet;. he saeréed and 
yelled at the leaders, whom he called 
severally by name ; he hallooed and scream- 
ed till he was well-nigh black in the face, 
and kicked, and sprawled, and swore, and 
played such mad antics, that I began to rue 
the day that ever made us acquainted. I 
would have given a guinea to have got out, 
but that was impossible. The horses, 
goaded to fury, dashed in a wild gallop 
through the gates of the town, and along 
the abominably-paved streets at such a 
rate, now jolting over a huge stone, now 
sinking in a deep rut, that it was only by 
holding on to the railing with both hands 
that I could save myself from being bruised 
toamummy. While I was speculating as 
to how this was to end, and wishing myself 
well out of it, we pulled up suddenly at the 
door of a house at no great distance from 
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the gate of the town at which.we were to 
make our exit. Here were assembled a 
group of the young farmer's friends evidently 
on the look out for him, and who had 
doubtless been brought to the door by the 
uproar by which he had thought fit to an- 
nounce his arrival, An old gentleman 
shook him heartily by the hand, and he hav- 
ing kissed the party all round, invited me 
to alight. We were ushered into a neat 
room, which was nearly dark from the black 
hue of the wainscoting, and he introduced 
me as a friend, and pretended to talk to me 
in English, a piece of vanity which I could 
do no less than countenance. I spoke my 
own tongue, and he jabbered an imitation 
. which gave him the credit of understanding 
it. While we drank a few glasses of tolera- 
ble wine, several bales of goods were hoisted 
into the wagon, and we set off again after 
a stay of half-an-hour. Having now above 
a ton weight to lug along, our career was 
much more slow and circumspect than it 
had been. We got over about a dozen miles 
by sundown, and put up for the night at 
one of the road-side hostelries with which 
that part of the country abounds. We 
found a pretty large company already ar- 
rived, and I noticed five or six vehicles 
of a similar construction to the one driven 
by my companion. A capital fire was bla- 
zing in the common room, and a side-table 
was set for us two near the hearth, A 
wrinkled grandam, the very counterpart of 
Wille’s “Femme de Normandie,” broke a 
score of eggs into the frying-pan ; to them 
she added several feet in length of sliced 
bacon, and soon produced a dish which left 
us nothing further to desire. The pale sour 
wine of the country, in clear glass bottles 
of half-gallon capacity, was furnished plenti- 
fully as water; and I was perfectly amazed 
at the quantity of it which my companion, 
and indeed the whole party, imbibed. To 
me a mixture of home-made vinegar and 
water would have been preferable then, 
though I learned to like it well enough in 
after-times. After we had appeased our 
hunger the tables were removed to the 
back of the large room, and upon a small 
settle in front of the fire, three flagons 
newly filled with the sour beverage so much 
in request were deposited for general use. 
A great deal of conversation ensued, which, 
unlike that of such assemblies in England, 
VOL. 1.—26 
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was conducted on the principle of one 
speaker ata time. After it had continued 
about an hour a young girl of thirteen step- 
ped into the circle, and, with the aid of a 
very fat guitar, sang a couple of songs and 
immediately disappeared without any ap- 
peal to the company for payment. Before 
the wine was half consumed many of the 
party dropped off; and while it was yet 
within a few minutes of nine o'clock, my 
companion made signs to me that he would 
show me to my bed. I followed him 
through a long passage on the same floor, 
and we entered a large room more than 
thirty feet square, and containing near 
twenty beds, each one concealed within a 
recess in the wall. He led me to one, the 
curtains of which were not drawn, and 
pointed to my hat and knapsack, lying on 
the coverlet, as a sign that it had been 
allotted to me, and then, wishing me good 
night, left me to my repose. When he was 
gone I began to take a survey of my quar- 
ters. The only light was from a small oil- 
lamp that hung suspended from the middle 
of the ceiling, and out of my reach. If I 
were to judge from the number of beds the 
curtains of which were drawn close, and 
from certain nasal demonstrations that greet- 
ed my ears, there were at least a dozen oc- 
cupants already in the chamber, yet there 
was not a vestige of any thing like a gar- 
ment to be seen. I took the hint, and as I 
undressed laid my own clothes upon the 
farther side of the bed. Seeing that there 
was no flooring to the room beyond the na- 
tive mud of the district, I had some fears on 
the subject of damp sheets ; but these were 
effectually quieted by the discovery I soon 
made that there was no sheets at all. Any 
further discoveries were prevented by a 
sound sleep which took possession of me al- 
most the moment I lay down, and from 
which I was only aroused by a rather rough 
shaking from my commpanion at five o'clock 
the next morning. I rose and dressed, and 
followed him to a spring of clear water in 
the yard at the back of the house, where we 
washed and made our toilet. We then vis- 
ited the stable, and gave the horses, who all 
manifested the greatest joy at the sight of 
my friend, a few handfuls of corn and a 
piece of bread each. While thus occupied 
the old woman called us to breakfast, which 
consisting of rye-bread, butter, cream, coffee, 
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and an omelet, was smoking on the table. 
After a hearty meal, finishing with the 
smallest glass of brandy, the old lady de- 
manded payment. When the young farmer 
had settled his bill including the charge for 
his team, she came to me, and I gave her a 
five-franc piece; to my amazement she 
gave me back four francs besides some 
nondescript beggarly-looking coppers, of 
whose value I could form no notion—thus 
receiving less than tenpence for my supper, 
bed, and breakfast: the two meals, to say 
nothing of the bed, abundant and excellent 
of their kind. 

Soon after six we were plodding steadily 
along upon the road to Paris, walking by 
the side of the horses, with which my friend 
constantly kept up a kind of conversation. 
We had hardly proceeded above three miles 
when he discovered that he had left his 
huge knife behind him; and putting the 
whip into my hand, and speaking to the 
horses, who immediately fell into a slower 
walk, started off at full speed back to the 
inn, in search of his weapon. When he was 
gone my position struck me as rather comi- 
eal; and I could not help laughing at find- 
ing myself driving a noble team belonging 
to somebody whose name I had never 
heard, and going I did not know whither. 
Just then the diligence from Paris appeared 
in sight, and the horses I was driving turned 
of their own accord from the pavé to let it 
pass. As it rattled by I was saluted with 
the first words of English that had greeted 
my ears since leaving the coast. “ Where 
did you steal that wagon and horses?” 
roared a gent. who was sitting beside the 
driver. “Where did you learn man- 
ners?” I asked in return. I did not hear 
his reply owing to the noise my own team 
made in grappling with the smooth-worn 
stones to get again upon the pavé, which 
they very much preferred to the soft mud 
of the sideways. My friend did not make 
his appearance again until more than two 
hours had elapsed, and then he was in a 
desponding mood, for he had returned with- 
out the object of his search, I pressed up- 
on his acceptance a small two-bladed Shef- 
field knife, with which, when he had 
snapped off the top of the pen-blade, and 
thus assured himself of the good temper of 
the metal, he was highly pleased, and re- 
assumed his spirits and vivacity. We 
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stopped at Grandvilliers to deliver the goods 
brought from Abbeville, and there we re- 
mained full three hours, our steeds requiring 
rest. I was pleased with the aspect of the 
town, Though small it appeared busy and 
thriving ; the streets were wider and better 
paved than any we had yet passed through ; 
and I might almost have taken it for an 
English market-town, but for the costume 
of the inhabitants, and their to me unin- 
telligible jargon. We started again about 
four o'clock for Beauvais, galloping through 
the market-place like mad creatures; but 
without exciting much attention from the 
natives, who seemed too much used to such 
noisy demonstrations to care any thing 
about them. The sun was setting when we 
came in sight of Beauvais, and I gathered 
from the operations of my companion as we 
approached this fine town that here we 
were about to part company. As a sailor 
puts his vessel in trim before he sails into 
port, so did he, slackening our pace, proceed 
to put the whole equipage in the neatest 
condition it was capable of assuming. He 
reefed up the awning, which had hitherto 
been allowed to flutter in the wind, and tied 
it neatly over the centre, He swept the 
flooring, and folded the now empty bags. 
He produced a comb from his pocket, and 
plied it well on the manes and tails of the 
beasts; and with the knife I had given him 
trimmed the harness, cutting off the dan- 
gling shreds and frayings ; and finished all 
by fastening a sprig of hawthorn upon the 
heads of each of the three leaders, Thus 
refitted and garnished, we entered the maid- 
en city in gallant style. My passport was 
demanded by an official at the entrance, and 
returned after the glance of a moment, and 
we drove up to an inn of modest appear- 
ance, when my companion signed to me to 
alight. Here he took leave of me, after rec- 
ommending me to the care of the good 
woman of the house, to whom he seemed 
well known, and with whom he gossiped 
merrily, with, as was evident, often-repeated 
allusions to myself. She produced a tank- 
ard of good, rough wine ; we clinked glasses 
together and drank a parting bealth ; after 
which he mounted his vehicle, and, as old 
Bunyan says, “I saw him no more.” 

The next day, first devoting a couple of 
hours to a glance at the town and the fine 
old cathedral, I resumed my journey, and 
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got easily as far as Beaumont before dusk, 
without fatigue. I should have done it much 
earlier but for the frequent stoppages at the 
several small towns and villages through 
which my road led me, occasioned by the 
demand for my passport, and the indispen- 
sable ceremony of performing, at my cost, a 
libation of wine or brandy pending its ex- 
amination, There being nothing very re- 
markable at Beaumont, I did not feel tempted 
to remain there during the Sunday ; and the 
following morning, which shone bright and 
fair as a Sunday should, I started at sunrise, 
in the hope of entering Paris by mid-day. 
As I drew near the capital, however, the 
towns and villages in my route were much 
more frequent, and my delays in proportion ; 
so that it was not until near four o'clock in 
the afternoon that I found myself in the 
Palais Royal, in the centre of life and gayety, 
myself a dirty, weary, and dusty way farer, 
among a crowd of well-dressed holiday- 
makers, all apparently enjoying themselves 
to the utmost. As I had no friend, or even 
acquaintance, in the whole city, my first care 
was to look out for an Englishman to whom 
I might make my wants known. This was 
no very difficult task ; and I soon obtained 
directions from one of a group of fellow- 
countrymen to an English house in the Rue 
St. Honore, where he said I should find 
reasonable accommodation, and meet with 
others from whom I could get any informa- 
tion I might want. Hearing that I spoke 
no French, he called a boy who was playing 
near us, who bargained to conduct me to 
the spot for a couple of sous. When we got 
there I found that the house was full, and 
every bed engaged ; but Mrs. G. the landlady, 
taking compassion upon my weariness and 
dusty condition, said she would contrive to 
house me for the night, and when her lodgers 
came home would endeavor to make some 
permament arrangement in my behalf. She 
brought me some cold meat and bottled ale, 
and left me to the enjoyment of the meal 
and my own reflections until evening. These 
were not of a very enlivening description. 
When I considered that I had wandered thus 
far from home for the mere chance of obtain- 
ing employment, without which I must soon 
become destitute, I began to doubt, now it 
was too late, the propriety of the step I had 
taken. I felt, moreover, especially mortified 
at my ignorance of the language spoken by 
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all around me, and made a vehement reso- 
lution to supply that desideratum with all 
the energy and perseverance that Heaven 
had thought fit to endow me with. 

I mét with a hearty welcome and the 
kindest treatment from my countrymen, when 
they returned home in the evening, and to 
my inexpressible satisfaction, I found that 
one among them was a printer, in the em- 
ploy of M. Galignani. He gave me every 
encouragement, assured me that I had done 
right in giving London the slip, and that I 
should not be long out of work in Paris. Un- 
fortunately, I did not find his prediction in 
this particular so true as I could have wished 
it. I called on M. Galignani myself the 
next day, and obtained a promise of speedy 
employment ; but this promise was reiterated 
so often before the performance came, that 
I began to lose heart and hope. It was the 
beginning of May when I arrived in Paris— 
it was near the end of it before I had earned 
a franc. I had found an employment, how- 
ever, which enabled me to bear the delay 
much better than I could have done in a 
state of idleness; this was learning French; 
which I set about immediately, in the full 
spirit of the resolution previously formed. 
Upon one of the interniinable book-stalls, 
or rather book-walls, which display their 
leafy banners along the quays of the Seine, 
I picked up a Cobbett’s French Grammar 
for a franc, and a pocket dictionary for an- 
other. A fellow-lodger lent me a Testament 
and a Télémaque ; and to these materials I 
applied doggedly from six in the morning 
till dinner-time. I read the grammar through 
first, and then made an abridgment of it on 
a small pack of plain cards, copying out the 
ten conjugations of verbs, each upon a single 
card at one view; and when these were mas- 
tered doing the same with the irregular 
verbs, the whole of which, by repeated copy- 
ing, became indelibly fixed in my memory, 
so that I never lost them afterwards. To 
each of the other parts of speech I devoted 
a separate card, into which I crowded all 
that was really necessary to be committed 
to memory. Upon others I made a com- 
pendious list of adverbs, particles, and con- 
necting words, with their corresponding 
English terms; and in a small book fitted 
to the waistcoat pocket I began a vocabulary 
where I entered all the new words I ac- 
quired every day, After my seven hours’ 
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study in the morning, I dined, and then 
walked out, “with my mouth open,” as 
Ourran said, “ to catch the accent.” When 
I found two people talking loudly together, 
I would stand and listen, to see what I could 
make of it, a practice which had its incon- 
veniencies, inasmuch as I was more than 
once appealed to as referee upon a debate 
upon which, though I had heard all, I had 
understood next to nothing. I derived more 
instruction from listening to the conversa- 
tion of children at play than from any other 
source. Their simple talk was a course of 
admirable teaching for one in my situation ; 
and I resorted every fine day to the gardens 
of the Tuileries, where they were always 
playing round the fish-pond, to avail myself 
of it. The evenings I devoted to reading, 
translating, and comparing, and to the course 
of exercises contained in the grammar. By 
these means, sedulously pursued, I made 
rapid progress; but finding that living in 
an English house prevented the necessity of 
speaking French, I removed to an hotel in 
the Rue Richelieu, where, for twelve francs 
a month, I found accommodation “ in a par- 
lor next the sky.” In the course of a fort- 
night I could manage, with the help of a 
dictionary, to read the advertisements in the 
French newspapers, which I now began to 
study, not without a hope of finding em- 
ployment of some other kind, in case the 
printing should fail. 

One day, by dint of an hour's study, I 
managed to get at the meaning of an ad- 
vertisement in the Moniteur, which ran 
pretty nearly thus :—* Wanted, by a literary 
gentleman, the services of a young English- 
man qualified to read aloud the authors of 
his own country, and to make extracts with 
correctness and dispatch. Attendance six 
hours a-day.” This was followed by the 
delicious announcement, in capitals, “ Anon- 
NEMENTS, 250 FRANCS PAR MolIs,” and a di- 
rection to apply at a certain address in the 
Rue du Coq St. Honore. I had no sooner 
mastered the sense of the paragraph than 
I became electrified with joy, and silently 
returned thanks to Providence for throwing 
it in my way, and for crowning my studies 
with so much success as to enable me to read 
it. It was then too late to make application 
that day; and I got into a perfect fever of 
anxiety and fear lest some one else had fore- 
stalled me. A young Englishman came and 
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sat at the same table, and called for coffee. 
I was afraid he should see the advertise- 
ment, and to prevent his rivalship, dropped 
the paper on the floor, and kicked it with 
my heels under the bench upon which I sat. 
I stayed till he was gone, and, indeed, till 
nearly the whole of the habitués of the res- 
taurant had departed, and had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving the paper still perdwe. All 
night long I lay awake, restless with anxiety 
and expectation, building castles in the air, 
and plotting means for spending my money 
and employing my leisure. The advertise- 
ment stated that application must be made 
between the hours of ten and four; and, 
consequently, within five minutes after ten 
I knocked at the door, and was ushered up- 
stairs into the bureau of the advertiser. He 
was a tall and gentlemanly-looking person- 
age of about forty, who, upon my making a 
most villainous attempt to address him in 
French, told me blandly to speak in my 
own tongue, as he understood it perfectly 
well. Iwas well pleased at this, and im- 
mediately acquainted him with the purport 
of my visit, adding that I hoped the office 
was not already filled, and that I should 
have applied yesterday had I seen the ad- 
vertisement in time. He smiled benevolently, 
assured me that I was in very good time, 
and that he was glad, for my sake, that it 
was so, as he thought the situation would 
suit me very well; he was pleased, more- 
over, to compliment me upon my address, 
and the propriety of my diction. “In the 
meantime, said he, “there are other appli- 
cants; but if, as I trust, you can write well 
and legibly, I do not think you have any 
cause for fear. Have you brought a spe- 
cimen of your handwriting?” I confessed 
that that had not occurred to me, though it 
should have done so, “ Then go home,” said 
he, “and prepare one, and let me have it: 
bring it yourself before four o’clock. I will 
forward it to the marquis with the others 
this evening, and be assured I will inclose a 
special recommendation in your favor.” Back 
I started to my lodgings, and occupied my- 
self for four hours in spoiling a quire of 
paper with extracts from Milton, Shakspeare, 
and Byron, transcribed from memory. About 
three o'clock, armed with a couple of the 
best written of my copies, I was again at 
the bureau. The gentleman praised my 
writing exceedingly, and complimented me 
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upon my orthography, which, he gravely 
assured me, was a most important accom- 
plishment, and one that was by no means 
too common. He then desired me to call 
again the day after to-morrow, by which 
time he would be able to inform me of the 
issue, which be had not the least doubt 
would, from the interest he felt and should 
express to the marquis in my behalf, be fa- 
vorable to me. I left his presence as happy 
as a king ; and as I had been living for some 
days upon very short commons, dining often 
upon rye-bread and apples for the sake of 
eking out my funds, I resolved this evening 
to indulge in a little dissipation upon the 
strength of my improved prospects. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as it grew dark I directed my 
steps to the Palais Royal, and took my place 
in a singular establishment then open for the 
accommodation of the French lieges, It was 
a theatre and a tavern combined in one im- 
mense saloon, but bore little resemblance to 
places of similar pretensions since started in 
England. The stage was elevated near a 
dozen feet above the heads of the audience, 
and inclined slightly towards the fvot-lights, 
to allow of the figures in the background 
being seen. The orchestra was out of sight. 
The space occupied usually by musicians was 
crowded with tables and stretchers laden 
with wine and viands for the use of the spec- 
tators. The performance was conducted 
throughout very much in the manner of a 
rehearsal—the actors appearing perfectly 
aware of what was, undoubtedly the fact, 
that not a dozen persons out of the five or 
six hundred present were paying any atten- 
tion to what was going on upon the stage. 
Half of the people assembled sat, in fact, 
with their backs to the actors, as, indeed 
they were compelled to do by the disposition 
of the long tables, which, having benches on 
either side, were placed parallel with the 
front of the stage. The audience talked 
much more and much louder than the per- 
formers, and waiters ran about incessantly, 
drawing corks, and clattering knives, forks, 
and dishes, without any apparent conscious- 
ness that a dramatic performance was going 
on, Here I took my seat among the rest, 
and calling for patés and wine, supped mer- 
rily, being much amused with the novelty 
of the scene, and the many curious specimens 
of Parisian society which it presented to my 
inexperienced eye ; though it must be con- 
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fessed that I could by no means fathom the 
philosophy of the entertainment, or enter into 
the joke of the thing, if a joke were meant. 

I thought the day following the longest 
of my whole life, and passed it in a state of 
restless anxiety, with alternate hopes and 
fears, When that had at length arrived 
which was to crown my hopes with success, 
it was not without a sentiment of awe that, 
at the appointed hour, I ascended the stairs, 
and was ushered into the presence of my 
gracious patron. He received me with his 
usual kindness, and, in reply to my falter- 
ing inquiries, smiled, and said that the affair 
was not yet quite decided, but that he felt 
assured it was in the right train for me, and 
that in a day or two, at the furthest, he 
should have the pleasure of congratulating 
me upon my appointment. I expressed my 
gratitude for his kindness to a perfect 
stranger, and requested to know when I 
should call again. “Call when you like,” 
said he, “in two or three days at the latest.” 
I bowed, and was retiring, when he called 
out, “Stop a moment, my young friend; 
you have forgot a trifling matter: you are 
indebted to the bureau ten francs for services 
rendered. You know your country's pro- 
verb, ‘Short reckonings make long friends; 
I make a point of observing it religiously,” 
and he held out his hand. There was some- 
thing in the manner of his delivery while 
giving me this remembrancer that put me 
instantly upon the right scent. I felt my 
blood rising, and my fist clenched instinc- 
tively ; still I was sure of nothing, and there- 
fore mastering my emotion, I told him, what 
was true enongh, that I had brought no 
money with me, but that I pledged my 
honor that I would pay the debt the next 
time I called. I watched him narrowly 
while I spoke, and saw that he was a little 
disconcerted in spite of his admirable self- 
possession. He replied, however, with all 
his previous suavity, reminded me that 
punctuality was the soul of business, and po- 
litely bowed me out. I descended the stairs 
in a cold sweat, convinced that the fine- 
spoken gentleman was a rascally humbug, 
yet harboring still in my mind a lingering 
doubt upon the subject, which doubt I re- 
solved should he cleared up satisfactorily 
out of hand. In pursuance of this resolution, 
I ensconced myself in a snug position about 
fifty yards from his door, and watched it 
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with the gaze of a lynx for a full hour and 
ahalf. At the end of that time I saw a 
young cockney whom I had frequently 
encountered in my walks in the Tuileries 
advance to the door, knock, and enter. In 
less than a quarter of an hour he reappeared, 
and I was soon at his side, with a request 
that he would show me the way to the Rue 
Vivienne, He was willing and proud to do 
so, and as we walked along I easily drew 
him into conversation. I took him into the 
reading-room at Galignani’s, where I was 
in the habit of looking over the papers while 
waiting to see the proprietor ; and though 
he was very shy at first on the subject of 
the bureau, I succeeded at length in extract- 
ing the whole truth from him. The adver- 
tising scoundrel of the Rue du Cog St. Ho- 
nore had been administering to him precisely 
the same course of treatment with which he 
had deluded me. The young blockhead had 
been under his hands six mortal weeks, and 
had been plundered of near a hundred francs 
“ for services rendered.” On comparing notes, 
we found that the course of treatment was 
a stereotyped formula, marvellously adapted 
to all cases of diseased expectation. The 
same pretended interest and special regard, 
the same flattering encomiums upon personal 
address and diction, the same singular ortho- 
graphical merit, and the same winning as- 
surance of his private recommendation, had 
been bestowed with equal liberality upon 
both of us, and most probably upon a dozen 
or two other greenhorns who had left their 
native country to learn experience at Paris, 

My companion became perfectly savage 
when at length his eyes were opened, and 
he saw how villainously he had been duped. 
He raved and swore, and bit his lips till 
they bled, and became so furious that I was 
obliged to take him out of the house. He 
was determined on revenge, and swore he 
would have it, come what might. Among 
other modest proposals, he suggested that 
we should both call on the rascal together, 
and that I should hold him down while he 
smashed his head with a cudgel. Declining 
to take part in the administration of so 
gentle an anodyne, I did what I could to 
mitigate his passion, and suggesting to him 
io haye good advice from some competent 
person before he preceeded to execute Lynch 
law, I took my leave of him. 

On returning again to the reading-room, I 
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had the good fortune to encounter M. Galig- 
nani, who at length rewarded my patience, 
and dissipated the dismal apprehensions 
which the low state of my funds, coupled with 
my late disappointment, had given rise to, 
by presenting me with a note of introduction 
to Count D——, who, he informed me, would 
give me immediate emloyment upon receiv- 
ing it; adding, that I should most probably 
find him at the printing-office at six o’clock 
that evening. I did not require the admoni- 
tion of the bureau scoundrel to assure me 
that punctuality is the soul of business. 
Long before the hour had struck I was 
crossing the Pont Neuf on my way to the 
Rue du Pont du Lodi, where the office was 
situated; and while the clocks were yet 
striking was, in obedience to the signalling 
of a wrinkled hag who did duty as a por- 
tress, groping up the dark staircase in search 
of the counting-house. While I was floun- 
dering among the loose boards of the 
dilapidated stairs, I heard a voice demand- 
ing, in French, “ Who is there?” I made 
an abortive attempt to reply in an accent 
that doubtless betrayed my origin, >when 
the same voice said in English, “ What do 
you want? come this way.” At the same 
moment a figure in a dirty apron, shirt- 
sleeves, and paper cap appeared at a land- 
ing-place, and beckoned me towards a win- 
dow at the end of a narrow passage. “ What 
is your business?” he demanded. I re- 
quested him to give the note I presented to 
his master, and to say that the bearer was 
waiting. He snatched it petulantly from 
my hand, and to my astonishment tore it 
open. He was himself the count. Having 
read it, he stared at me blankly for a mo- 
ment, and then rang a bell, telling the mes- 
senger, who appeared in an instant, to call 
Mr. L——, the overseer of the English de- 
partment. He also made his appearance 
with marvellous celerity, and was desired 
to take me up stairs, appoint me a frame, 
put copy in my hands in the morning, and 
report to him on the coming Saturday as to 
my capacity and conduct. I followed the 
overseer to the scene of my future labors. 
took formal possession of my quarters by 
depositing the implements of my trade, which 
I had brought with me, upon my frame, and 
mounted a pair of new cases full of shining 
type in readiness for the next morning's 
operations, 
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A mountain was removed from my mind. 
I had found employment at last, and I re- 
turned to my ninth floor in the Rue Richelieu, 
happy in the anticipation of setting about 
it on the morrow. 





From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal.’’ 


LAUGHING. 


Ride si sapis—Laugh if you are wise. 
MARTIAL. 

Laveurter is not altogether a foolish thing. 
Sometimes there is even wisdom in it. Solo- 
mon himself admits “there is a time to 

“laugh,” as well as a time to mourn, Man 
only laughs,—man, the highest organized 
being,—and hence the definition that has 
been proposed of “ Man—a laughing animal.” 
Certainly, it defines him as well “a cooking 
animal,” “a tool-making animal,” “a money- 
making animal,” “a political animal,” or 
such like. 

Laughter very often shows the bright side 
ofa man, It brings out his happier nature, 
and shows of what sort of stuff he is really 
made. Somehow we feel as if we never 
thoroughly know a man until we hear him 
laugh. We do not feel “at home” with him 
till then. We do not mean a mere snigger, 
but a good, round, hearty laugh. The solemn, 
sober, visage, like a Sunday’s dress, tells 
nothing of the real man. He may be very 
silly, or very profound; very cross or very 
jolly. Let us hear him laugh, and we can 
decipher him at once, and tell how his heart 
beats. 

We are disposed to suspect the man who 
never laughs : at all events, there is a repul- 
sion about him which we cannot get over. 
Lavater says—“ Shun that man who never 
laughs, who dislikes music, or the glad face 
of a child.” This is*what every body feels, 
and none more than children, who are quick 
at reading characters ; and their strong in- 
stinct rarely deceives them. 

What says Carlyle? “That no man who 
has once heartily and wholly laughed can 
be altogether and irreclaimably bad. How 
much lies in Laughter—the cipher-key, 
wherewith we decipher the whole man! 
Some men wear an everlasting barren sim- 
per; in the smile of others lies a cold glitter, 
as of ice; the fewest are able to laugh, but 





only sniff, and titter, and snigger from the 
throat outwards, or, at best, produce some 
whiffling, husky cachination, as if they were 
laughing through wool: of none such comes 
good. The man who cannot laugh is only 
fit for treasons, stratagems, or spoils; and 
his whole life is already a treason and a 
stratagem.” 

Archdeacon Hare well observes that 
“some of those who have been richest in wit 
and humor have been amongst the simplest 
and kindest-hearted of men. I will only 
instance Fuller, Bishop Earle, Lafontaine, 
Mathais, Claudius, Charles Lamb. “Le 
méchant n'est jamais comique,” (the wicked 
man is never comic,) is wisely remarked by 
De Maistre, when canvassing the pretensions 
of Voltaire, and the converse is equally true : 
“le comique, le vrai comique, n'est jamais 
méchant,” (the witty, the truly witty man, 
is never wicked.) A laugh, to be joyous, 
must flow from a joyous heart; for without 
kindness there can be no true joy. And 
what a dull, plodding, tramping, clanking 
affair would the ordinary intercourse of 
society be, without wit to enliven and 
brighten it! When two men meet, they 
seem to be kept at bay through the estran- 
ging effects of absence, until some sportive 
sally opens their hearts to each other; nor 
does any thing spread cheerfulness so rapidly 
over a whole party, or an assembly of people, 
however large. Reason expands the soul of 
the philosopher; imagination glorifies the 
poet, and breathes a breath of spring through 
the young and genial; but if we take into 
account the numberless glances and gleams 
whereby wit lightens our every-day life, I 
hardly know what power ministers so boun- 
tifully to the innocent pleasures of man- 
kind. 

There is wisdom, then, in a laugh, and 
Martial was right in saying, “ Laugh if you 
are wise.” A laugh is healthy,—a good, 
lusty, ringing laugh, such as you hear break- 
ing out spontaneously at a clever joke, or 
over the pages of Punch, or roaring from 
the galleries at a Christmas pantomime. 
Tell us not that learning alone is wise. The 
perpetual action of the mind wears down 
the body. Look at the mere thinker! His 
spindleshank legs, his bloodless skin, his 
shrunken frame, his care-worn nerves, his 
excited brain, his dwarfed muscles! These 
are no emblems of healthfulness. He has a 
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great heart, perhaps, but the chances are 
that it is a diseased one. His sensitiveness 
is in excess ; it is morbid. He has forgotten 
how to laugh! He enjoys not life! The 
sweet of the honey he has gathered does 
not repay him for the smart of the stings it 
has cost him, “ Sowvent de tous nos mauz 
la raison est le pire—Reason is often the 
worst of all our evils,” ejaculated Boileau, 
in the despairing tone of the nerve-excited 
and brain-tortured student—old before his 
time. 

There is more variety in laughing than in 
almost any other human operation. One 
man takes it by giggles and cautious cachin- 
nations, while another flies at it eagerly, and, 
full-mouthed, bellows forth volumes of merry 
sound, till his sides ache. One simpers, 
another guffaws, while a third bursts out 
in a huge horse-laugh, like the blast of an 
ophicleide, And there is the silver-ringing, 
music laugh of the beautiful girl, so full of 
happiness and bright-heartedness ; and the 
unsophisticated laughter of the child—a long, 
merry, outburst of irrepressible mirth. 

Some men laugh in the most comical 
manner ; one brings only a small part of the 
face into action—the mouth and eyelids 
principally, the rest lying fallow; while 
another sets his whole face and body in 
motion,—sometimes he ducks down and 
explodes, or he casts his head back, and 
wags it to-and-fro, like a mandarin in a tea- 
shop window,—or he stuffs his hands into 
his breeches pockets, twists his knees in- 
wards, shuts his eyes, shows his ivory, and 
works his body backwards and forwards 
like a pendulum, all the while “giving 
mouth ;” or he wriggles himself convulsive- 
ly about, kicks outwards, bobs up and down 
in his seat, and laughs till his face is like a 
wet cloak ill laid up. Take, for example, 
the laugh of Teufelsdréck, as described by 
Carlyle :—“ Paul, in his serious way, was 
giving one of those inimitable ‘ Extra- 
harangues,’ and, as it chanced, on the pro- 
posal for Cast-metal King: gradually a 
light kindled in our Professor's eyes and 
face, a beaming, mantling, loveliest light; 
through those murky features, a radiant, ever 
young Apollo, looked; and he burst forth 
like the neighing of all Tattersall’s—tears 
streaming down his cheeks, pipe held aloft, 
foot clutched into the air,—loud, long-contin- 
uing, uacontrollable; a laugh, not of the 





face and diaphragm only, but of the whole 
man, from head to heel.” 

Commend us, above all things, to the 
laugh of the jolly, fat man. It is a picture 
of health, pleasure, and hilarity. The act is 
thoroughly in keeping with his nature. He 
laughs because he is fat, and is fat because 
he laughs. “ Laugh and grow fat” is exem- 
plified in him, A laugh on the face of such 
a man is like sunshine ona landscape. Look 
at him for a moment ; how hearty and full- 
formed his laugh is! Not a giggle, or 
cackle, or snigger, but a well-developed 
bond fide laugh. He laughs as if it were 
a duty—not a pastime. He feels that his 
mouth, throat, and diaphragm were formed 
to laugh, and he laughs with his whole 
heart. He does not do the thing by pinches, 
as a man takes snuff, but regularly and de- 
signedly, and in quantity. He opens his 
mouth as if he were in earnest, and shows 
the teeth that have masticated up that good 
humor for him ; revealing the throat through 
which (facilis descensus) so many good 
things have coursed to feed fat that sturdy 
laugh of his. How the operation throws 
the blood into his face ; for the best of all 
cosmetics is laughter, painting the cheeks 
(as drink paints the nose) in glowing car- 
mine. How laughing clears his throat from 
canker and ill-humor! He puts his hands. 
on his sides in a business-like manner, hold- 
ing his substance together, and he laughs till 
his whole nature is clarified, and made re- 
freshing and brisk. Let him laugh on, good 
man | 

Seriously speaking, a good laugh is a 
most healthy operation, the rationale of 
which is well known to physiologists, It 
accelerates circulation, and forces the venous 
blood through the lungs, thus promoting 
nutrition by the mere physical act, not to 
speak of the grateful stimulus which is im- 
parted to the entire nervous system. For, 
“ a merry heart,” saith Solomon, “doeth good 
like a medicine.” We know a wise man, 
who makes a point of going regularly to 
all the Christmas pantomimes, for the sake 
of a jolly laugh, and he quotes the clown 
as his best physician. Indeed, Celsus, one 
of the oldest writers on medicine, recom- 
mended comic representations to his pa- 
tients as a cure for indigestion ; and he was, 
doubtless, justified by the results of his 
prescription. 
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For the same reason, singing is a most 
healthy exercise, strengthening and invig- 
orating the lungs, and promoting nutrition 
by healthfully accelerating the circulation. 
Professional singers are generally long-lived, 
when temperate, and are rarely affected 
by consumption or diseases of the lungs. 
Every one must have remarked the extra- 
ordinary health and powers of Braham— 
that old veteran, who has charmed the ears 
of English audiences for more than half a 
century. Pasta, Catalani, Mara, Palestrina, 
Tesi, Davies, and other great singers, all 
lived to a very old age. 

The exercise of reading aloud is equally 
beneticial, and for similar reasons. It exer- 
cises the lungs, improves the action of the 
muscles of the chest, and promotes circula- 
tion and nutrition. Thus teachers, as a 
class, are proverbially long-lived. Ministers 
of religion, and public lecturers, who are in 
the practice of speaking regularly, are 
longer-lived than the members of the other 
professions, Cuvier was of a very delicate 
organization, and was threatened with con- 
sumption, when he was fortunately ap- 
pointed to a professorship, which required 
him to speak for some hours daily. To this 
circumstance he himself attributed his re- 
covery, and the establishment of his health: 
he survived to a great age. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Thomas Brown to a lectureship 
in the University of Edinburgh is also 
understood to have been the means of con- 
siderably prolonging the career of that 
brilliant writer. It is also a well-known 
fact, that the average longevity of women is 
considerably higher than that of man; but 
it might be considered ungallant, and, per- 
haps, would be unfair, were we to attribute 
such superior longevity entirely to the cir- 
cumstance aforesaid. 





From the “ Courier and Foquirer.”” 


EARTHQUAKE IN VALPARAISO. 


April 22, 1851, 
Tue month now closing has been an 
eventful one in this Republic. On the 2d 
instant, at a very early hour in the morning, 
the inhabitants of this city and Santiago and 
the smaller towns, were hurried from their 
beds by the fearful rocking of the earth- 
quake. How dreadful it is thus to be 
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waked by this invisible agent, none but the 
initiated can know. 

For six weeks previous, the shocks had 
been so frequent as to excite some appre- 
hension. A heavy one had been felt in 
December that cracked many a wall. But 
it was on the second instant that the dy- 
namic heaving came in its greatest power, 
at forty-one minutes after six o'clock, a.m. 
The majority of the inhabitants were in 
their beds, but they were not there long. 
On such occasions there is a world of the 
laughable mixed up with another world of 
the terrible. 

Perhaps your readers will obtain a better 
idea from the description of what one per- 
son did and saw, than from a description in 
more general terms ;—so I will tell of my 
own experience in the matter. I waked, 
finding the roof, ceiling, and walls of my 
dwelling, which was of one story, rattling 
and cracking as if some giant had laid hold 
on it to shake it into fragments. As the 
roof was made of tiles, the usual method 
here, and therefore heavy, my first thought 
was to escape from it to an open space in 
front of it. Often, in such cases, from the 
rocking of the house, the doors are bound 
and cannot be opened at all. Happily this 
was not so in our case, and, with my wife 
close at my side, I flew from my castle. 
The tiles were rattling down from the eaves 
of the roof. Our home seemed to be the 
object of our greatest dread. Soon we 
were at a safe distance and watched the 
scene. The most marked atmospheric still- 
ness reigned. Not a breath of air stirred; 
but all the solid earth seemed in disturb- 
ance, as if rattling to pieces. The earth 
moved so as to make it difficult to retain 
one’s balance on his feet. The shock lasted 
more than sixty ds. The h could 
be seen swaying this way and that like the 
branches of trees. , 

As soon as these oscillations had ceased, 
I returned to my house. How sad the 
change! But a few months before, it had 
been papered anew, now the walls were the 
picture of desolation. The tiled roof had 
more the appearance of what printers call 
pi than any other thing. The top portion 
of the chimney had been wrenched about 
on its base. Furniture, beds, carpets, &c., 
were covered with sand and lumps of fallen 
plastering. As we were walking about to 
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see the injury done, the earth began again 
to move. We sat down to breakfast—we 
were startled then. 

I went now into the street. There a 
similar scene presented itself, oniy on a 
scale much more extensive. One house 
near mine was down upon the ground, In 
another, men bad broken limbs as they 
hastened down the falling stairs. As one 
lady left her bed the chimney fell down into 
it. I found an English family seated at 
their door, their chimney had made its en- 
trance into the drawing-room, while the 
observatory had gone down into the yard; 
the children, like affrighted lambs, and the 
mother feeling her own and their danger 
too, were afraid to ascend the stairs again. 

The streets were fairly filled with people. 
There was but one subject of conversation. 
During the intervals between the shocks 
persons would gather a little courage and 
approach their doors from the middle of 
the street, and then, as the ery trembla ! 
sounded again, back they would rush once 
more. Multitudes passed thus the entire 
day in the streets. 

The night at last came, and as its dark 
curtains were drawn down over us, the dan- 
ger seemed increased, It caused such an 


indescribable sense of loneliness and help- 


lessness. The tremblings had continued the 
whole day through, with scarcely an inter- 
val of more than half an hour at any time, 
and, though they caused no harm, no one 
knew but a worse than the worst was yet 
to be experienced. Many an eye did not 
close in sleep that whole night; indeed 
many persons did not go to their beds at 
all, while others spread them in the streets. 
Even at daybreak the street seemed filled 
with people. I went to my bed and slept, 
but was awakened several times by repeat- 
ed shocks. But they were growing less 
strong, and the giant power was again lulling 
itself to rest, For ten days shocks were 
frequent, Since the second instant we have 
experienced about seventy-five in all. 

The damage done to property was not, at 
the least, below a million of dollars. The 
appearance of the streets has now been 
improved, but at first it was very desolate. 
There was hardly a house in the section eall- 
ed the Almendral that was not shattered or 
defaced. Roofs were ruined, walls cracked, 
and others fallen, Few or no lives, I be- 





lieve, were lost, though several suffered from 
broken limbs. Santiago suffered about in 
equal measure with this city. The churches, 
government house, and similar large build- 
ings were greatly damaged. Villages and 
towns suffered ; Renca was thrown down, 
Casa Blanca nearly destroyed, and Curacavi 
also, 

Rain followed on the fourth of April, and 
because of the injury sustained by the roofs, 
the damage to property, furniture and 
houses, was nearly doubled. 

North and south of this the shock was 
not felt to be violent. 

The terror of the people during the days 
of the shock was intense. The custom- 
house for one day was closed altogether, 
and all business suspended. Tents were 
pitched in the public square, as well as on 
the hills. But now, since nothing has been 
felt for a week or more, we trust the danger 
is averted. It is twenty-nine years since 
such an earthquake has been experienced 
here. 





From the “ Home Journal.” 


HOW TO CHOOSE FURNITURE. 


A nome in the country requires furniture 
in its way more difficult to select than to 
choose between this and that costly article, 
offered by Baudoine or others, for town use. 
We venture to doubt whether, as yet, the 
true ideal has been nearly reached in coun- 
try furniture. The painted ware, that finds 
favor with many, has some grave objections 
to its universal use, whilst the great tempta- 
tion with which its makers are assailed, to 
lavish gilding and decoration, has rendered, 
in too many instances, this style of furniture 
gaudy and bizarre. The true way to treat 
such furniture seems to us, not in imitation 
of rosewood, bubl, or inlaid work, nor by 
gilding or bronzing, but by giving the set a 
quiet, smooth color, with the parts picked 
out in flat, carefully contrasted or harmo- 
nized lines of other colors; here and there 
inedallions may be advantageously intro- 
duced, and the projecting knobs, seroll-work, 
feet, etc. may be enriched with more elabor- 
ately-finished decoration, in which, however, 
an effect more truly in unison with good 
taste may be secured by carefully avoiding 
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all shading, or, as it is technically called, 
“relief.” 

But, in most cases, cottage furniture, of 
a simple kind, would look best if left in the 
natural wood, unpainted and unadorned ; 
its surface carefully rubbed down, oiled, and 
dead varnished. We have often seen such 
furniture, that has not only been very pleas- 
ing in appearance when new, but after 
standing the wear and tear of ten or twelve 
years, has looked far better at the end of 
that time than any painted ware would have 
done. It is, in fact, a recommendation to 
articles of furniture treated in this manner, 
that they improve in color and smoothness 
of surface with use; and with the aid of a 
little cold linseed oil rubbed in by means of 
a flannel cloth every month or two, their 
gloss and tone of coloring become richer 
every day. 

Miss Bremer makes frequent pleasant 
mention of the cherry and walnut furniture, 
in her “ Neighbors” and her “ Home,” and 
evidently would, were she to write on such 
a subject, point her pen against French pol- 
ish and upholstery for country use. 

For the hall, a settle, either of heavy 
wood, with carved claw and high back, or 
one of the light, easy bamboo seats, the Ber- 
rians delight in presenting in such variety 
of form and size; a chair or two, of comfort- 
able form, and of lightness such as may be 
carried out upon the veranda, when an extra 
seat is wanted; Indian matting upon the 
floor, an iron hat and umbrella stand, a 
bracket or two for flower-vases, a fulding 
bracket-table against the wall for occasional 
use, a thermometer and a weather-glass, with 
perhaps a cabinet of dried grasses, or other 
little museum curiosities, will be all that 
can be needed to render that portion of the 
house home-like and comfortable. 

The library, with its bookcases framed | 
in recesses of the walls purposely left in | 
building, the books protected with doors of 
latticed wire-work, and glass or curtain be- | 
hind, as taste may suggest, with a good | 
large open fireplace, and a quaint old chim- 
ney-piece above, on which may stand a 
clock to mark the flight of time that the 
books beguile; the walls papered probably | 
with a quiet oak-colored paper, the furniture | 
(that is heavy enough to require other than 
cane for its material) of black walnut, un- 
French polished, and with a few pictures or 
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engravings hung up, or in portfolio stands 
about the room, an easy chair, and some 
vases of cut flowers, can readily be made 
as cosy a place as any heart could desire, 
without seeking the furniture away from 
the store that country handicraft can sup- 
ply. 

The parlor, drawing-room, or whatever 
it may be called, will permit of only greater 
variety, not any greater splendor, in its 
plenishing ; little kick-knacks, if curious or 
beautiful, may be strewed here and there, 
and a richly-wrought armoire, or cabinet, 
perhaps a gem of an inlaid table, or a glori- 
ous old “méyen-dge clock upon the mantel, 
may show that the wealth is not absent that 
might fill the room with costly furniture, 
only the restraining good taste is also in 
equal plenty. Lounges, conversation chairs, 
and ottomans may (if needed) be there, but 
the fair fingers of lady workers can better 
render them beautiful than the most cun- 
ning of fashionable upholsterers. Suspended 
baskets for flowers are pretty embellish- 
ments to a drawing-room, particularly to 
any recess, as for instance, that of a bay 
window ; and the little “Fisher Boy,” so 
truthfully suggestive of quiet home life, may 
deservedly find a niche somewhere in the 
apartment. Recesses left in building the 
walls, may serve as simple cabinets for a 
few choice books, some old time-honored 
china, or other articles of vertu, valued more 
from association than from intrinsic cost, and 
the mirror that custom seems to demand a 
place for, should be, we think, simply let 
into the wall without frame or gilding, serv- 
ing only as a reflecting face to image the 
objects of interest in the room and out, 
making thus a home picture, not a gaudy 
show. If the floor be carpeted, a pattern of 
small figures, with cheerful colors, in which 
green bears but a small proportion, (for if 
green be used, red must greatly preponderate 
to kill it,) and in which the chromatic effect 
is that of a mosaic, rather than of any specifi- 
cally detailed design, should be chosen; a 
large pattern destroys the apparent size of 
the room, and dwarfs all other colored em- 
bellishments in the apartment; and carefully 
shaded flowers, wreaths, and other vegeta- 
tive decoration always appear out of place 
upon the floor to be trodden on; crushing 
living flowers under foot, even to inhale their 
odor, is a barbarity, but to tread on worsted 
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ones, odorless and without form, is certainly 
senseless. 

The walls, if papered, may be prettily 
and gayly decorated by using what is called 
encaustic paper. This paper is of one color, 
and without any pattern, its surface exactly 
resembling the finest painted wall; a proper 
tint being chosen as the background, and 
the whole wall covered therewith, portions 
of paper of another color may be placed 
upon it in accordance with some pre-arranged 
design, and by using narrow lines of strips 
of brightly colored papers, perhaps a land- 
scape or floral medallion here and there, 
and some other little embellishment in the 
corners, panels and compartments may be 
made upon the wall, and a very beautiful 
and durable effect (the paper bearing scrub- 
bing) obtained at a very small cost. We 
will recur to this subject at some future 
time. G. W. 








From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 
JOURNALISM BEYOND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


“Tue Deseret News” is the title of a 
newspaper published by a Mormon editor 
at one of the settlements of that singular 
people west of the Rocky Mountains, to 
which region they betook themselves on 
their expulsion from the state of Missouri a 
few years since. The paper is a curiosity 
in its way, as much from the peculiarity of 
the articles and infurmation conveyed, as 
from its dimensions, It is about the size of 
our Journal, and consists of eight pages. 
No reader need be in any uncertainty as to 
the locality of the printing-office; for the 
editor heads his sheet with “lat. 40° 45’ 
44/’, long. 111° 26’ 34’’,” closely followed 
by the announcement that the “Deseret 
News” is “ published every other Saturday 
at a charge of 24 dollars for six months, if 
paid in advance, or 15 cents for a single copy. 
The charge for advertisements of twelve 
lines is 14 dollars for the first insertion, and 
50 cents for each repetition. A list of agents 
succeeds, among whom is “ Bishop Halladay, 
and all the acting bishops in the city ;” and 
subscribers are informed that the paper will 
be “delivered at the post-office, which will 
be open each Sabbath from twelve to one 
o'clock, P. a.” 





JOURNALISM BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Presently we come to a “ Patriarchial 
Notice—I take this method to notify the 
brethren of the city and vicinity, that I will 
attend to all calls in the line of my office 
hereafter, particularly on Saturdays and 
Mondays of each week ; also on other days 
of the week when convenient. 

“Joun Smirn, Patriarch, 


“N. B.—Office near the northwest corner 
of the Temple Block.” 


Then we have a “Proclamation to the 
Saints,” or a “Word of Wisdom,” particu- 
larly recommended “to the twelve high 
priests, seventies, elders, bishops, priests, 
teachers, deacons, brethren, and _ sisters.” 
Wine is only to be used for the sacraments, 
and “this should be wine—yea, pure wine 
of the grape of the vine, of your make. 
And again, strong drinks are not for the 
belly, but for the washing of your bodies. 
And again, tobacco is not for the body, 
neither for the belly ; and is not good for 
man ; but is an herb for bruises and all sick 
cattle, to be used with judgment and skill. 
And again, hot drinks are not for the body 
or belly.” Declarations follow in a similar 
strain concerning the uses of flesh, fruits, 
grain, and vegetables; and the “ Word of 
Wisdom” concludes with the pertinent in- 
quiry—* Why is it not wisdom to make a 
common practice of drinking tea, coffee, or 
hot drinks of any kind? Physicians, phi- 
losophers, elders in Israel, will you please 
to answer ?” 

Other subjects are treated in accordance 
with the interest felt in them by the com- 
munity to whom they are addressed. A 
short paragraph states that the General As- 
sembly had met in the Representatives’ Hall 
on a Monday in December, and having re- 
ceived the governor’s message, and sat for 
four days, adjourned to the first Monday in 
January. From another sentence we gather 
that a mint is established, for the tithing 
office is announced as removed to a room in 
the coin-stamping edifice. Under date No- 
vember 30, we read that the mail started for 
the United States, escorted by several mili- 
tary officers, from a major down to a ser- 
geant. They went “ over the big mountain,” 
and during the night rescued a mule and 
a man from “ seven large white shaggy 
wolves.” The mail inwards “ passed through 
snow from one to three feet in depth for 





























JOURNALISM BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


seventeen days,” bearing important dis- 
patches from Washington. 

Among miscellaneous matters, we are told 
that “ the improvements of the age are 
great—such as making good cheese of pota- 
toes, sewing more than a yard per minute 
without hands, setting horse-shoes without 
nails, making many big candles with little 
tallow, preserving butter perfectly sweet for 
y2ars without salt, restoring and preserving 
sight without glasses; and almost every 
thing, except being saved without keeping 
the commandments.” From this it would 
appear that the Rocky Mountains are no 
barrier to the march of intellect ; neither is 
the editor without an eye to business, for in 
another paragraph, headed Rags! Rags! ! 
Raas!!! he counsels his readers to “ Save 
their rags—every body in Deseret, save your 
rags ; old wagon-covers, tents, quilts, shirts, 
&ec., &e. are wanted for paper. The most 
efficient measures,” he continues, “ are in 
progress to put a paper-mill in operation 
the coming season in this valley, and all your 
rags will be wanted. Make your woollen 
rags into carpeting, and save importation.” 
Literature makes a demonstration in “ Nov- 
Ets! Novets!! all the latest for sale, by 
J. & E. Reese;” and the “ Parent School” 
is advertised as “ under the direction and 
supervision of Professor Orson Spencer,” 
with a favorable prospect “ for a rapid ad- 
vancement in the sciences,” at eight dollars 
per quarter, “one half in advance.” Samuel 
W. Richards announces himself as the “ ap- 
pointed committee to make preparation and 
give any information necessary ;” and W. 
Woodruff intimates that readers would do 
well to purchase from his “ large and well- 
selected assortment of school-books,” “ that 
their children may be rapidly advanced in 
the various branches which will be taught 
the present wiuter.” The go-ahead principle 
seems to be not less active among the Mor- 
mons than among the other population of 
the United States, 

The “sex” are cared for by “Mrs. A. 
Smith,” who “ invites the ladies of Great 
Salt Lake City and vicinity, to the inspection 
of asuperior assortment of velvet, silk, satin, 
and straw bonnets, and a variety of millinery 
and fancy goods ;” and the fathers, brothers, 
and husbands of the former are assured by 
William P. M’Tntire that “ he is prepared to 
make coats, cloaks, pants, and vests, in the 








latest and most approved styles.” Nor are 
other physical requirements forgotten: “a 
supply of fresh beef is constantly on hand 
at the old stand of B. Stringham, a little 
south of the Council House ;” and Charles 
White “ is prepared to drive all kinds of 
stock to his herd ground at Black Rock 
twenty miles west of this city, on Monday 
in each week ;” and shingles are served at 
5 dollars 50 cents per thousand, when the 
timber is furnished, and 50 cents deducted 


when the timber is rolled on the logway, 


and the shingles removed by the owner as 
fast as they are manufactured.” 

From all these items we may form some 
idea of the doings of these far-western set- 
tlers ; there isan evident touch of originality 
about them, which will perhaps disappear 
when the great national railway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific shall be finished. 
We close our notice with two advertisements 
which appear to be unique of their kind :-— 
“ William Snow, Esq.” publishes a “ Fair 
Warning! Third and Last Call !—All per- 
sons indebted to Sam’l Bringhurst for making 
cradles, are requested to call and settle their 
accounts forthwith, if they wish to save cost, 
as he has gone south, and left them in my 
hands. for collection, for the support of his 
wife, who is in want of the wheat imme- 
diately.” And P. P. Pratt announces, that 
he “is intending to take his departure on 
the 1st of January, 1851, and may be absent 
for some years on a foreign mission : This is, 
therefore, to inform his debtors that he 
frankly forgives all debts due to him, and 
calls upen all persons who have demands 
against him to present them for payment on 
or before the 25th of December next, or ever 
after hold their peace, as he wishes his family, 
during his absence, to be free from such an- 
noyances as duns, blacksmiths, cobblers, 
lawyers, sheriffs, and butchers’ bills, &c. And 
should he live to return, he would like to 
rest in peace, without having old debts to 
stare him in the face.” 

With such contents the “ Deseret News” 
may very fairly claim to rank with the Cu- 
riosities of Literature. The sheets a hundred 
years hence will often be quoted as evidence 
of the “ good old times.” 


———> 


Luxury increases the luggage of life, and 
thereby impedes the march. 
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From “The Tribune.” 


INDOLENCE. 


InpotenT ! indolent! yes, I am indolent, 
So is the grass growing tenderly, slowly ; 
So is the violet fragrant and lowly, 
Drinking in quietness, peace, and content ; 
So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing, 
Only on living and loving intent. 


Indolent! indolent! yes I am indolent! 
So is the cloud overhanging the mountain ; 
So is the tremulous wave of a fountain, 
Uttering softly its eloquent psalm ; 
Nerve and sensation in quiet reposing, 
Silent as blossoms the night dew is closing, 
But the full heart beating strongly and calm. 


Indolent ! indolent ! yes I am indolent! 
If it be idle to gather my pleasure 
Out of creation’s uncoveted treasure, 
Midnight, and morning ; by forest and sea ; 
Wild with the tempest’s sublime exultation ; 
Lonely in Autumn’s forlorn lamentation ; 
Hopeful and happy with Spring and the bee. 


Indolent! indolent! are ye not indolent ? 
Thralls of the earth, and its usages weary ; 
Toiling like gnomes where the darkness is dreary, 
Toiling, and sinning, to heap up your gold. 
Stifling the heavenward breath of devotion ; 
Crushing the freshness of every emotion ; 
Hearts like the dead, that are pulseless and cold! 


Indolent! indolent! art thou not indolent? 
Thou who art living unloving and lonely, 
Wrapped in a pall that will cover thee only, 

Shrouded in selfishness, piteous ghost! 

Sud eyes behold thee, and angels are weeping 
O’er thy forsaken and desolate sleeping ; 
Art thou not indolent ?—Art thou not lost ? 








“CORRECT THYSELF.” 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Some years ago, there lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris a retired military officer 
of high rank and large fortune. Possessed 
of many valuable qualities—brave, just, and 
honorable, there were two sad drawbacks to 
his character—he was violent-tempered and 
avaricious. He married a beautiful and gen- 
tle girl, whom he fondly loved, but who, 
nevertheless, often sought her chantber, 
weeping bitterly at the harsh and unjust re- 
proaches which her husband heaped on her 
when the merest trifle had excited his un- 
governed temper. Often, indeed, she felt 
terrified Jest his violence should be more 
than verbal; and although his fits of rage 
were regularly followed by penitent apolo- 





“CORRECT THYSELF.” 


gies, she trembled at the thought that he 
might some day forget himself so far as to 
strike her. 

It was very sad to see the happiness of a 
union formed under the most promising 
auspices thus destroyed by brutal and un- 
meaning fits of rage, which each day be- 
came more frequent. It required all the 
young wife's tenderness and fidelity to sus- 
tain her beneath the constant grief and ter- 
ror which she felt. One day when the hus- 
band, in the presence of several visitors, 
had given way to a more than usually out- 
rageous explosion of temper, he retired to 
his own apartment, whither he was followed 
by one of his friends—a true friend, who 
never shrank from administering a faithful 
reproof. Without regarding the officer's 
anger, the dying embers of which still 
glowed fiercely, this friend earnestly and 
severely lectured him for his unkind and un- 
just conduct. The culprit listened with a 
gloomy air, and then replied: “ Your re- 
proaches are perfectly just; I condemn my 
own conduct far more strongly than you 
can do, and I make many resolutions of 
amendment, but without avail. My un- 
happy temper is too strong for me; and 
constantly in a few hours after the bitterest 
repentance, I find myself again breaking 
out. "Tis terrible!” 

“It is, indeed, very terrible !” 

“T have need of a strong lesson, and 1 
shall give myself one.” So saying, he took 
several turns up and down the room, pacing 
with a determined step, his eyes bent on the 
ground, and his lips firmly closed. Evidently 
some strong internal conflict was going on. 
Suddenly he stopped, opened a casket which 
lay in his scrutoire, and took from it a bank- 
note of a thousand francs. His friend 
watched him with curiosity, not knowing 
what he was about to do. He twisted the 
bank-note, applied one end of it toa lighted 
taper, and then throwing it on the hearth- 
stone, watched until the curling flame had 
quite devoured the light and precious paper. 

His friend, amazed at an action which 
would seem strange for any one, but espe- 
cially for one whose parsimony was no- 
torious, ran to him and caught his arm. 

“Let me alone!” said the officer in a 
hoarse voice. 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“No.” 




















NOTABILIA. 


“Do you know what you have done f” 

“I do: I have punished myself.” Then 
when no trace of the note remained, save a 
little light dust, the hero, for so we may call 
him, added firmly: “ I solemnly vow that, 
whenever I lose my temper, I will inflict 
punishment on my love of money.” 

The promise was faithfully kept. From 
that time the avaricious man paid for the 
faults of the ill-tempered husband. 

After every outbreak, he appeared before 
his own tribunal, and submitted to its self- 
imposed penalty. The condemned culprit 
then opened his casket, and, pale and trem- 
bling with suppressed agitation, took out a | 
note and burned it. The expiation was 
always in proportion to the crime: there 
was a regular scale of penalties, varying, 
according to the nature of the offence, from 
100 to 1000 franes. 

A few of these chastisements had the hap- 
piest effect on both the defective phases of 
our hero's character. By degrees he became 
not only mild and good-tempered, but gen- 
erous, and ready to dispense his treasures 
in ways which, if more agreeable to his | 
friends, could not, however, be esteemed more 
useful to himself than the notes which he 
had bravely consigned to the flames. 


NOTABILIA, 


THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE. 


“T po believe,” he says, taking his spoon 
out of his glass, and tossing it on the table, 
“that of all the obstinate, wrong-headed 
creatures that ever were born, you are the 
most so, Charlotte.” “Certainly, certainly, 
have your own way, pray. You see how 
much I contradicted you,” rejoined the lady. 
“Of course you didn’t contradict me at din- 
ner-time ; oh no, not you!” says the gentle- 
man. “ Yes, I did,” says the lady. “Oh 
you did!” cries the gentleman, “ you admit 
that?” “If you call that contradiction, I 
do,” the lady answers; “and I say again, 
Edward, that when I know you are wrong, I 
will contradict you. Iam not your slave.” 
“Not my slave!” repeats the gentleman, 
bitterly; “and you still mean to say that 
in Blackburn’s new house there are no more 
than fourteen doors, including the wine- 
cellar ¢” “I mean to say,” retorts the lady, 





beating time with her hair-brush on the 
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palm of her hand, “ that in that house there 
are just fourteen doors, and no more.” 
“ Well, then,” says the gentleman, rising in 
despair, and pacing the room with rapid 
strides “this is enough to destroy a man’s 
intellect and drive him mad!” By and by 
the gentleman comes to a little, and reseats 
himself in his former chair. There is a long 
silence, and this time the lady begins, “I 
appeal to Mr. Jenkins, who sat next to me 
on the sofa, in the drawing-room, during 
tea.” “Morgan, you surely mean,” inter- 
rupts the gentleman. “Ido not mean any 
thing of the kind,” answered the lady. 
“Now, by all that is aggravating and im- 
possible to bear,” cries the gentleman, 
clenching his hands and looking upward in 


| agony, “she is going to insist upon it that 


Morgan is Jenkins!” “ Do you take me for 
a perfect fool?” exclaims the lady. “Do 
you suppose I don’t know the one from the 
other? Do you suppose I don’t know that 
the man in the blue coat was Mr. Jenkins f” 
“ Jenkins with a blue coat !” cries the gentle- 
man, with a groan. “Jenkins in a blue 
coat !—a man who would suffer death rather 
than wear any thing but brown!” “ Do you 
dare charge me with telling an untruth!” 
demands the lady, bursting into tears. - “I 
charge you, ma’am,” retorts the gentleman, 
starting up, “ with being a monster of con- 
tradiction—a monster of aggravation—a—a 
—a—Jenkins in a blue coat! what have I 
done that I should be doomed to hear such 
statements ?” 


RAILWAY VOCABULARY—SHUNTING ! 


The system of railway travelling, like 
every other new thing, has introduced a con- 
siderable number of new words into our 
vocabulary, the origin of which will, proba- 
bly, puzzle the future lexicographer. Shunt- 
ing is one of such words. What can the 
most learned pundit make of that? What 
does it mean? Youshallsee. A Parliament- 
ary train—which, like most other Parlia- 
mentary affairs—is the slowest on the road, 
stopped at a station the other day ; the pas- 
sengers were called on to keep their seats, 
which they did; and then the /Jocomotive, 
after a fussing escape of steam, and a few 
loud sports, commenced a backward move- 
ment. “What's the meaning of this?” 
shouted a passenger, out of a third-class 
window, to a porter walking alongside. 
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“We are getting you out of the way of the 
Express train, sir; she’s just about due.” 
And then there was a sudden joggle and a 
jolt, and passengers’ heads were nearly meet- 
ing, as if to test each other’s thickness. 
“ Shameful conduct this,” called out our pas- 
senger, becoming irritated ; “what do you 
call this treatment, sirrah?” The porter 
again looked up: “Eh? What? Why, we 
call it shunting, sir; when the Express is 
due, we always shunt this train through 
the points into the siding, till she passes.” 
“ Shunt! What aconfounded word! Where, 
in the name of Lexicons and Vocabularies, 
can they have got it? What do you mean 
by shunt, sir?” Porter: “ Why, I mean, 
we are pushing the train out 6f the way, 
from off the down-line,—we are shoving it 
backwards.” “Shoving it—shunt. Oh! I 
see,” observed the passenger, drawing in his 
head! Locomotives, brakes, and tenders are 
also words in frequent use among railway- 
men. Locomotive is an entirely new word, 
and explains its own meaning. The brake 
is a contrivance for checking the impetus of 
a train, by the friction of wooden blocks 
against the wheels—a horrible nuisance to 
those seated in the carriages in which they 
are worked; these, however, were familiar 
to travellers by the old stage-coaches, when 
proceeding down-hill. Yenders—containing 
the tank with the supply of water for the 
engine—were formerly known of only as old 
ships waiting off harbor for the reception of 
pressed men, Then there is the railway 
buffer—an extraordinary word, meaning the 
contrivance of springs and framing for pre- 
venting the effects of sudden concussion be- 
tween the ends of railway carriages. You 
have also the chairs on which the rails are 
laid, and these chairs rest upon sleepers, 
whether upon the broad or narrow gauge. 
There are numerous other words used by 
the new railway class, of equal oddity to the 
above,—though those mentioned are, per- 
haps, the most striking and the most fre- 
quently used. 


“ BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


The destruction caused by the great Fire 
of London, a. p. 1666, during which some 
13,200 houses, &e., were burned down, in 
very many cases obliterated all the boun- 
dary-marks requisite to determine the extent 
of land, and even the very sites occupied by 





NOTABILIA. 


buildings, previously to this terrible visita- 
tion. When the rubbish was removed, and 
the land cleared, the disputes and entangled 
claims of those whose houses had been de- 
stroyed, both as to the position and extent of 
their property, promised not only intermin- 
able occupation to the courts of law, but 
made the far more serious evil of delaying 
the rebuilding of the city, until these dis- 
putes were settled, inevitable. Impelled 
by the necessity of coming to a more speedy 
settlement of their respective claims than 
could be hoped for from legal process, it 
was determined that the claims and interests 
of all persons concerned should be referred 
to the judgment and decision of two of the 
most experienced land-surveyors of that day 
—men who had been thoroughly acquainted 
with London previously to the fire ; and, in 
order to escape from the numerous and vast 
evils which mere delay must occasion, that 
the decision of these two arbitrators should 
be final and binding. The surveyors ap- 
pointed to determine the rights of the 
various claimants were Mr. Hook and Mr. 
Crook, who, by the justice of their decisions, 
gave general satisfaction to the interested 
parties, and by their speedy determination of 
the different claims, permitted the rebuild- 
ing of the city to proceed without the least 
delay. Hence arose the saying above 
quoted, usually applied to the extrication 
of persons or things from a difficulty. The 
above anecdote was told the other even- 
ing by an old citizen upwards of eighty, by 
no means of an imaginative temperament. 


GENIUS HAS NO RULES, 


It is impossible to make absolute laws 
for the mind. Ben Jonson wrote “ Every 
Man in his Humor” at twenty-two, and Paul 
Potter dropped his pencil before he was 
twenty-nine, Occasionally the life of the 
intellect seems to run itself out in one effort. 
All the pure juice of the vine flows into a 
single glass, Zurbaran’s early picture di- 
vided with Raffaelle the applause of criticism 
in the Louvre. Akenside, at twenty-three, 
had a lustre of invention which each suc- 
ceeding year seems to have diminished. 
Francia stood ‘on the threshold of his fortieth 
year, when a picture by Perugino made 
him a painter. Dryden was nearly seventy 
when he completed his charming copies of 
Chaucer. Michael Angelo had very nearly 
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reached the years of Dryden when he gave 
the “Last Judgment” to the world. The 
splendor of Titian shone most towards its 
setting: his wonderful portrait of Paul the 


Third was painted at seventy-two, and his 
magnificent “ Martyrdom of St. Lawrence” 
at eighty-one— Willmott's Pleasures, Ob- 


jects, and Advantages of Literature. 











CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK, 


IN A BUNDLE OF GOSSIP. 


For once, even gossip is at fault, and there 
is not a scent upon this June grass, for even 
the oldest of the hunting dogs. A week 
ago, and as the thermometer stood at our 
writing table, we were counting on sum- 
mer gauzes and plenty of fans, and fainting 
fits at that: but the manager of the weather 
has changed the programme, and we are 
shivering now under a shaggy dread-naught. 

Keen-witted philosophers who make fame 
in expounding the almanac, talk of unmelted 
icebergs, which have drifted down from the | 
northern seas abreast of us, and which are 
tempering the winds, that would else be 
balmy, with the chillness of their cast-off 
vapors, It is as easy to be believed as most 
that the philosophers tell us, and we only 
wish that a cordial reception of the belief 
would warm us. 

The portmanteaus which wefe being bil- 
leted fur Newport and Saratoga have come 
again under the key and closet of the house- 
keeper, and bide their time in the ward- 
robe. 

Among the amusements which are vouch- 
safed us meantime, in the city, may be 
reckoned foremost the newly projected 
Opera at Castle Garden. Critics say that 
the voices are good voices, and the orches- 
tra fair; we know that the place is rich and 
the air sound. It is amusing, too,-to find 
how the vast quantity of musical talk which 
for the six months past has been bottled in 
the name of Jenny Lind, is now decanted 
upon Bosio and Bettini. Conversation only 
needs a hinge, and it will open and shut— 
like a door. What was closed yesterday is 
open to-day; and the current flows like 
wind. 

Talking of Castle Garden reminds us that 
a new scheme for enlarging the Battery has 
latterly engrossed no small share of atten- 
tion, and has even met with the approval of 
both branches of our august city congress, | 





What the details of the plan are do not 
leak out in the chance talk of the street ; 
but there are intimations of a stone quay to 
be swept around an acre or two of water, 
which acres are to be filled up by a gradual 
dumping the city carts, until the ocean shall 
have become land. 

The scheme seems to meet with occasional 
loud objections ; more especially on the part 
of those commercial terrorists who foresee a 
change of channel consequent upon the new 
Battery, and the entire destruction of the 
present navigable privileges of New York. 
How well founded these objections may be, 
we—in common with the greater half of the 
city—have no accurate means of determin- 
ing. If the plan is to- furnish new Park 
room for our walking thousands,—where 
sick emigrants might breathe a little life into 
their wasted systems, and where the chil- 
dren of the poor may gambol over larger 
space, in the snuffing of the sea-breeze, we 
commend it for charity's sake. But if it is 
to be for a period of years, a foul receptacle 
of city offal, and an eye-sore to every native 
or stranger who rounds the light upon the 
jetty, we pray the mayor, and the council, 
to drop the bill and the Battery—in the 


water. 





Another city project which has 
warmed the cool air of our adjournment of 
winter,—we have already alluded to, we 
mean the Park at the north of the town. 
This plan, too, strange though it may seem 
to all persons of civilized appetites, meets 
with vigorous opposition. A prominent 
daily journal contends that it is both need- 
less and extravagant; and that it is a mere 
speculative fancy of landholders in that 
quarter of the city. It is very sad to think 
that the property of any man should be 
benefited by such a public charity; it is 
indeed unfortunate that the proposed Park 
is not surrounded by uninhabited regions ; it 
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is strongly to be regretted that this new 
lung of the city were not so odious as to 
depreciate the value of town-lots; for in 
that case we might hope for the support and 
approval of such objectors as the Journal of 
Commerce, 

Fortunately, however, the scheme has 
wise promoters—men, who seeing into the 
future of our population, have the sagacity 
and good sense to urge this provision for 
health, for comfort, and for all the ends of 
city civilization. When a man opposes a 
particular public interest by suggesting 
another and more feasible course of secu- 
ring it, we respect his scruples, and are wil- 
ling to listen to his reason; but when he 
condemns as extravagant and needless a 
measure which the whole civilized world 
recognizes as an imperative necessity for 
such a city as ours, we have not even a re- 
spect for his weakness. 

It has been objected to us as a nation— 
and the World’s Fair confirms the accusa- 
tion—that our artisans are lacking in artistic 
taste, and chiefly because they have few 
forms of beauty around them for study, and 
because the prevailing fever of utility has 
driven from our minds all sense of the ele- 
gant. And now when it is proposed to open 
a grand school for the free study of nature, 
for a full development of the laws of health, 
and for encouraging a love of the truest and 
purest beauty,—the matter is decried as 
extravagant and needless. 

It may be that our economists and parti- 
sans, and holders of down-town property, 
may prevent this accession to our city pride 
and city growth; if so, we can hardly wish 
them joy of a triumph which finds its forces 
in the short-sighted policy of the hour, and 
which an advancing and improved age will 
be very sure to reverse. 

Dropping now from parks to panta- 
lets, we have to make our week’s mention 
of the talk in the journals upon the new 
costume for ladies. Already we have made 
our note of it; but its noise is growing, and 
there is reason to fear a very speedy irrup- 
tion of some of our manufacturing towns, 
into all the crimson and gold of the Turkish 
tunics, The long-dress partisans are also 
afoot, and have, it would seem, to strengthen 
their grand work, added an inch or two to 
their hems, What will be the result of this 
unusual and exciting controversy it is im- 
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possible to foresee; nor, indeed, are we 
disposed to venture any decided opinion. If 
we were to take up a defence of the new 
style, we might lose caste with the matrons, 
and have all the stout women against us; 
and if we were to hazard an approval of the 
long dresses, we might be subject to the 
attack of some virago in short clothes, 

The editor of the Albion seems to be as 
cautious as ourselves ; at any rate our lady 
readers shall judge of his position, by his 
paragraph :— 

“The new costume for the ladies is talked 
of and written of, just as though it were 
regularly ordained by the voice of lecturers 
and the pen of editors ; whilst not only are 
the wearers exceedingly rare aves, but it may 
be safely asserted that a new mode cannot be 
brought about amongst the gentle votaries 
of fashion by any such means. In proof of 
this, may be adduced the total failure of the 
late attempt to bring about some improve- 
ment in male costume, for which it was 
thought that the World’s Fair would have 
been an excellent opportunity. The utmost 
that can be done is to write down, and talk 
down, and laugh down a custom which is 
manifestly inconvenient, and repulsive to all 
ideas of propriety. We therefore haye no 
hesitation in denouncing the pean length 
of ladies’ walking dresses, Dirt and deli- 
cacy cannot foot it together: but the evil 
may be remedied without any violent 
changes; an@ it is to be hoped that the good 
sense of the ladies themselves will take the 
many hints vn offered them. If not, 
we shall be compelled to say that they need 
a Punch or a Charivari at their heels, 
Those witty satirists might fairly be in- 
voked.” 





The great Fair still holds fair posses- 
sion of the world’s thought, and, through a 
thousand channels of letter and illustration, 
the details of its wonders and events come 
to our ear and to our eye. The access of 
visitors with the diminished price had not 
been for the first week so great as was ex- 
pected ; still, however, the throng was undi- 
minished ; and with the cheap trains which 
were advertised for the month of June, the 
Palace will without doubt overflow. 

Mr. Greetey, of the Tribune newspaper, 
continues his letters to that paper; and we 
must say—little as we like many of the 
social vagaries of that gentleman—that he 
has tempered his observations thus far with 
a discretion aud a sagacity that makes his 
letters not only eminently readable, but ina 
high degree—truthful, earnest, and valuable. 
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Among other matters which have caught 
the American editor’s attention has been 
the new Guild of Literature, of which men- 
tion has been already made in these pages. 
We quote his notions of the scheme as a sort 
of caveat to writing men and women: if his 
remarks are true of literary effort in a coun- 
try, where literature secures vastly more 
pecuniary success than here—how eminently 
is it true of America! 


THE LITERARY GUILD. 


“*The Guild of Literature and Art’ will 
have already been heard of in America. It 
is an undertaking of several fortunate 
authors and their friends to make some 
provision for their unsuccessful brethren— 
for those who have the bad luck to be born 
before their time, as well as those who 
would apparently have done better by de- 
clining to be bern at all. The world over- 
flows with writers who would fain transmute 
their thoughts into bread and, lacking the 
opportunity, have a slim chance for any 
bread at all, even the coarsest. No other 
class has less worldly wisdom, less practical 
thrift ; no other suffers more keenly from 
‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ 
than unlucky authors. If any thing can be 
done to mitigate the severity of their fate, 
and especially if their more favored brethren 
can do i, there ought to be but one opinion 
as to its propriety. 

“ And yet I fear the issue of this project. 
The world is scourged by legions of drones 
and adventurers who have taken to Litera- 
ture as in another age they would have 
taken to the highway—to procure an easy 
livelihood. They write because they are 
too lazy to work, or because they would 
scorn to live on the meagre product of manu- 
al toil. Of Genius, they oes mainly the 
eccentricities—that is to say, a strong addic- 
tion to late hours, hot suppers, and a profu- 
sion of gin and water, though they are not 
particular about the water. What Author- 
ship needs above all things is purification 
from this Falstaff’s regiment, who should be 
taught some branch of honest industry and 
obliged to earn their living by it. So far, 
therefore, am I from regretting that every 
one who wishes cannot rush into print, and 
joining in the general execration of publish- 
ers for their insensibility to unacknowledged 
merit, that I wish no man could have his 
book printed until he had earned the cost 
thereof by bona fide \abor, and that no one 
could live by Authorship until after he had 
practically demonstrated both his ability and 
willingness to earn his living, in a different 
way. I greatly fear the promos ‘Guild,’ 
even under the wisest regulations, will do as 


much harm as good, by aggravating the 
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prevalent tendency toward Authorship by 
thousands who never asked whether the 
world is likely to profit by their lucubra- 
tions, but only whether they may hope to 
profit by them. If the ‘Guild’ should tend 
to increase the aspirants to the honors and 
rewards of Authorship, it will incite more 
misery than it is likely to overcome. 

“ However, this is an attempt to mend the 
fortunes of unlucky British Authors, and as 
we Americans habitually steal the produc- 
tions of British Authorship, and deliberatel 
refuse them that tection to which all 
producers are justly entitled, I feel myself 
fairly indebted to the class, by the amount 
of my reading of their works to which copy- 
right in America is denied. I meant to 
have attended the first dramatic entertain- 
ment given at Devonshire House in aid of 
this enterprise, but I did not apply for a 
ticket (price £5) till too late ; so 1 took care 
to be in season for next time—that is, on 
Tuesday evening—of this week. 

“The play (as before) was ‘Not so Bad 
as We Seem, or Many Sides to a Character, 
written —— in aid of the ‘Guild’ by 
Bulwer, and performed at the town mansion 
of the Duke of Devonshire, one of the most 
wealthy and popular of the British nobility. 
On the former evening the Queen and Royal 
Family attended, with some scores of the 
nobility ; this time there was a sprinkling of 
Duchesses, &c., but Commoners largely pre- 
ponderated, and the hour of commencing 
was changed from 9 to 7} p.m. The apart- 
ment devoted to the performance is a ier 


| fine one, and the whole mansion, thoug 


commonplace enough in its exterior, is fitted 
up with a wealth of carving, gilding, sculp- 
ture, &c., which can hardly be imagined. 
The scenes were painted a> aid of 
the ‘Guild, and admirably done. The Duke’s 
private band played before and between the 
acts, and nothing had been spared on his 
part to render the entertainment a pleasant 
one. Every seat was filled, and at $10 
each and no expenses out. A handsome 
sum must have been realized in aid of the. 
benevolent enterprise. 

“The male performers, as is well under- 
stood, are all Literary amateurs ; the ladies 
alone being actresses by profession. Charles 
Dickens had the principal character—that 
of a profligate though sound-hearted young 
Lord—and he played it very fairly. But 
stateliness sits ill upon him, and incompa- 
rably his best scene was one wherein he 
appears in disguise as a bookseller tempting 
the virtue of a poverty-stricken author. 
Douglas Jerrold was for the nonce a young 
Mr. Softhead, and seemed quite at home in 
the character. It was better played than 
Dickens's. The residue were indifferently 
good—or rather, indifferently bad—and on 
the whole the performance was indebted for 
its main interest to the personal character 
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of the performers. I was not sorry when it 
was concluded. 

“ After a brief interval for refreshments, 
liberally proffered, a comic after-piece, ‘ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary,’ was given with far 
greater spirit. Dickens personated the prin- 
cipal character—or rather, the four or five 
principal characters—for the life of the 
piece is sustained by his appearance suc- 
cessively as a lawyer, a servant, a vig- 
orous and active gentleman relieved of 
his distempers by water-cure, a feeble in- 
valid, d&c., dc. It is long since I saw much 
acting of any account, but this seemed to me 
perfect ; and I am sure the raw material of 
a capital comedian was put to a better use 
when Charles Dickens took to authorship. 
The other characters were fairly presented, 
and the play heartily enjoyed throughout.” 


And now, having rounded our gossip 
into a talk of books, we shall quote as an 
offset to the above, the remarks of Mr. 
Tuackeray, the author of Pendennis, at the 
anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund. 


“The toast of Mr. Thackeray and the 
Novelists’ being proposed, that gentleman, 
in returning thanks, said— As there were a 
number of foreign gentlemen present, and 
the question of literature had been brought 
on the tapis, there was a certain error com- 
monly indulged in which ought to be pro- 
tested against by himself and by men of his 
profession. He wished to inform those 
gentlemen that the literary men of England 
were not the most unfortunate, the most 
de ed, the most seed le which was 

ee supposed, He fia. a believe in 
iterary men being obliged to resort to ig- 
noble artifices in order to get places at the 
tables of the great, and to enter into society 
upon sufferance; he did not believe in 
patrons, except such as those before him, 
who were glad to see an honest man, and to 
shake him by the hand, as he had been 
shaken by the hand by them. Therefore, he 
proposed that, from this day forth the op- 
pressed rags man should disappear from 
amongst us. The times were altered. In 
the days of Queen Elizabeth there were laws 
against caricatures and lampoons, visiting 
offenders with maiming and hanging ; but if 
that were the state of things now, what 
would be the condition of his august friend 
and patron, Mr. Punch ? (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Where would be his hands, and neck, 
and bowels—for the offenders were some- 
times disembowelled too? The fact was, 
the literary men of the present day did not 
want patrons, they wanted friends; but 
against their fancied degradation he strongly 
protested and utterly denied. They did not 
want to be pitied | more ; and as for pity 
being employed on the novelists of the pres- 
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ent day, that was altogether out of the 
question. On the contrary, the public had 
confidence in their opinions, and looked to 
them as leaders on other than literary 
matters, Take in the first place the great 
novelist, the great head of a great party, in 
a great assembly of this country. When he 
first offered himself as a candidate, he was 
asked on what interest he stood, and he said 
he stood on his head; and no one could 
doubt the great merit and genius of Mr. 
Disraeli. Another eminent novelist address- 
ed letters to John Bull, from his ancestral 
hall; and a third was even at that moment 
employed, heart and hand, he might better 
say, heart and voice, in a cause of charity. 
(Alluding to Mr. Charles Dickens engaged 
in rehearsal of the new play by Sir E. B. L. 
Bulwer.) Of course it was impossible for 
authors to settle the mere price by which 
the works of those who amused the public 
were to be paid. Signor Twankadilla, or 
Madame Taglifipas, by their chests or toes, 
might earn as much in a night as a literary 
man could by weeks of hard labor. They 
could not help the difference of payment, 
and sometimes it was impossible to prevent 
distress, Thank God, in his own case, he 
had felt that necessity for assistance ; and 
because he had found friends who had help- 
ed him at those moments of distress, he felt 
deeply interested in the aims of a society 
which had for its object the helping brethren 
at hours of similar misfortune.’ ” 


—— The last work of Mr, Hawrnorne 
has met with rich and deserved success in 
England, and has been issued by Mr. Boun, 
for one shilling and sixpence a copy. The 
Atheneum commends it highly. 

—— A revision of the late decision in 
reference to copyright is earnestly prayed 
for by many of the booksellers in London, 
and there is reason to think that the decision 
of Lord Campbell may go up to the House 
of Lords, 

—— Punch has become latterly particu- 
larly severe on American topics, and has 
pointed his jokes, with portraits—from the 
life. 

—— Among new American issues, are— 
the Heir of Wast- Wayland, by Mary How- 
irt ;—England in 1850, by Lamartine ;— 
Wayside Flowers, by Mrs. St. Leon Lonp ;— 
Memoirs of Wordsworth, by C. Wonrps- 
wortu ;—Caleb Field ;—a new edition of 


‘Fresh Gleanings ;—Bulwer’s New Play ;— 


The Wife's Sister, by Mrs. Hussack ;—a 
new edition of Colton’s Ship and Shore, 
(called Land and Sea) ;—Para, or Scenes in 
the Amazon, by T. F. Wanren. 





